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PREFACE 

The Bhauma-Kara dyn:zsty of Orissa began to attract 
the attention of historians shortly after the two Ganjam 
copper plate grants of queen Dandimnhadevi and the 
Neulpur coppsr plate grant of king Subhakarcdeva 1 ‘vere 
edited in the Epigraphia Indica in 1900-01 and 1919-20 
respectively. R. D. Binerji first wrote an account of this 
dynasty in his History of Orissa, I, (Calcutta, 15930); 
Following his observations, H. C. Ray made en attempt to 
reconstruct the history of the dynsty in his commendable 
work ‘The Dynastic History of Northern India’, 1, (Calcutta; 
1931). 

The results of thsse preliminary and pioneering 
researches found place in B. Misra’s ‘Orissa Under the 
Bhauma Kings’ published in 1934. Misra’s took contains the 
improved readings of the texis of the inscriptions elready 
published and the reedings of some inscriptions he deci- 
phered, together wiih a short AOics on certain aspects of 
thé®history of the dynasty. The discovery of some more 
Bhauma-Kara inscription since then, emphcsized the need 
‘for further research on the dynasty and scholars like D. C. 
Sircar, K. C. Panigrahi, S. N. Rajguru and S.C. De made 
honest attempts to determine tlie genealogy and chrono- 
logy of the dynasty in their leurned articles published in 
various historical journals. Panigrahi published a mono- 
graph named ‘Chronology of the Bhauma-Karas and the 
Somavamsis of Orissa’ in 1961 anq dealt with the vexed 
chronological problem of the Bhauma-Karsas alongwith 
some interesting facts connected with their history. 

The present work, ‘The Bhauma-Karas of Orissa’, is a 
modest attempt at presenting the poilitic:l history of the 
Bhauma-Kara dynasty of Orissa end the cultural history of 
the period. The scope of the subject is Very limited, as the 
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vill Prejace 

infomation gleaned from wvirious sourees is inadequuitc 
and, ot କା coriroversisl und conflcting le#ding to 
confusions. 

This book has eight chopiers. Chiupier cne gives un 
ouiline of the history of Orissa before the rise of the 
Bhauma-Kar:is 23 an uszful and necessiry background to the 
subject. In chspter two an cnalysis of the sources has been 
made. Chater threes determines the origin and nativity 
of the Bhaums-Karus, while clepter four fixes iheir chrono- 
logy. Chapter five enumer«sics the achievements of the 
rulers of the dynasty and chapter six gives a detailed 
account of their administrative system. In chapter seven a 
discussion about the socio-economic «nd religious condi- 
tions of the period has been made. Chapter eight brings 
to light the major and minor art centres of the time. An 
epilogue n2s been given at the end foilowed by sn appendix 
on the identification of the Bhauma-Kara capitel Guhadeva- 
pitaka or Guhbesvarapitaka. 

The book has grown out of my Ph.D. thesis written 
under the meticulous supersyision of Professor K, C. 
Panigrahi, formerly, Superintendent, Arch&ological Survey 
of India, and Professor of History, Berham pur University. 
I take this opportunity to record my debt of gratitude to 
him. Jam grateful to Professor A. L. Busk«m, Department 
of Asian Civilisations, Australian National University, 
Canberra (Australia), Professor S. K. Saraswati, President, 
Asiatic Society, Calcutts, and Professor K. K. Gunguly, of 
Calcutie University for their vaeiuszblie suggestions and 
helpful criticisms. I offer thanks to Professor K. M. 
Mojumdar of Nigpur University for his sym pathetic help 
during the period of the present work. My friend, Sri 
B. K. Ruth, Curator, Orisse Stzete Archxology, 
Bhubanesweir, deserves my thanks for arranging the nljoto- 
graphs and the maép for the book. 

Iam happy to ackrowledge ithe help I received from 
the authorities of the Oriss1 State Museum, Bhubaneswar 5 
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Asiatic Society, National Library and Indian Museum, 
Calcutta ; and Khudabaksh Library, Patna ; throughout the 
period of my writing the book. I thank Sri S. K. 
Bhattacharya of M/s Punthi Pustak, Calcutta, for publish- 
ing it. 


Dola Purninma Umakanta Subuddhi 
1978 
ଓ କୁ = ୭ 
ର 
[1 
* 
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ଆ ନ 


¢ = ec, 


SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION“® 


Vowels * 
aT = a, ¢ = i, § = jg = 1, = UL, ¥ = [, 
® = ai, at = 0, ff = au 

Consonants 
= kh, 7 = g, gq = gl, ¥ = fl, g = C, gg ch, 
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Chapter One 
INTRODUCTORY Nn 


Before dealing with the history of the Bhauma- 
Karas, it is necessary to trace: the outlinc of the history 
of Orissa prior to their rise. The dated history of 
Orissa begins from 260! or 261? B.C., with the corquest 
of Kalinga® by ASoka, in which Orissa was without 
doubt included. The Rock Edict XIII“ of the Emperor 
tells us that in his ninth regnal year (eight years after 
‘being anointed as king), Piyadzssi (ASoka) waged a war 
against Kalinga, and that in the war, “150,000 people 
were taken as captives, 100,000 were slain, and many 
times that number died of injuries and pestilence.’ The 
bloodshed and suffering caused by the war to the people 
of Kalinga made a deep impression on the mind of ASokoa, 
who, in an effort to seek expiation, turned complietely fo- 
wards Ahimsa (non-injury to living beings) and became a 
zealous devotee of Buddhism. The Kalinga war was thus a 
turning point in his career, for Rte forscok Digvijayae or mili- 
tary «onquest and proclaimed the policy of Dhamma-Vijaya 
or spiritual conquest. It was a great landmark in the history 
of Buddhism, as Asoka dedicated the rest of his life to 
its cause. As a result of the war, Kalinga became a 
province of the Mauryan empire and was governed by 
the Emperor through a Kumara or prince Viceroy and 
Mahamatras or High Officers stationed at Tosali and 
Samapa, now identified with Dhauli in the Puri district 
and Jaugada in the Ganjam district respectively. Ascka 
adopted a solicitous attitude towards the people of Kalinga 
and gave proper attention to their welfare. This is 
indicatgd in his Special Kalinge Edicts {Rock Edicts XV 
and KV addressed to the Mahamédatiras at Tosali and 
Samipa. We do not know whether AsSoka’s successors 
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continued to rule over Kalinga in the same way as be 
did. Most probably Kalinga regained her independence 
sometime after the death of ASoka, taking advantage 
of the weakness of his Successors. 

The next epoch in the history of Orissa was the 
reign of Khairavela, the third ruler of the Ceta or Ceti 
dynasty, known to us from the Hathigumpha Inscription” 
of his time. The Haithigumphba Inscription chronologi- 
cally records the events of the thirteen years of his 
reign. It informs us that Kharavela launched successful 
campaigns against the Asikas (Asakas), Rathikas, Bhojakas, 
and Vidyadharas in the Deccan and Western India ; sacked 
Gorathagiri® and caused panic in the city of Rajagrba® ; 
pillaged the country of Prthudaka?®; conquered Mapgadha 
and compelled its ruler to bow at his feet. Kharavela 
brought back to Kalinga a seat (image) of Jina which had ear-- 
lier been carried to Magadba by a Nanda king. The Hathi- 
gumpha Inscription gives us an idea that Kalinga at the 
time of Kharavela expanded into an empire stretching to 
the north and to the south. Kharavela was a devout Jaina 
and was a patron of Jainism which seems to have been 
the state religion of Kalinga during this period. Besides, it 
says that Kharavela undertook some works of public wel- 
fare in his empire. The capital of Kalinga at this time was 
Kalinganagari, which has been identified by some scholars 
with modern Sisupilgada near Bhubaneswar.!! The date 
of Kharavela is still a vexed problem of Orissan history: 
Scholars like Bhagawanlal Indraji,?? Sten Kopnow,i® K.P. 
Jayaswal,3* R,. D. Banperji,?¢ R. K. Mukherji,!¢ K. C. 
Panigrahi,!” Shashi Kant, and others place him in the 
second century B.C., while R. P. Chanda,i? H. C. Ray- 
chaudhuri,®® B. M. Barua,®*! R. C. Majumdar,®? D. C. 
Sircar,*® A. L. Basham,®* N. K. Sahu,?® and others relegate 
him to the first century B.C. Although scholars differ about 
the date of Kharavela, they agree on the point that he was one 
of the most impressive figures in the annals of Indian kings. 
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A pall of darkness descends on Orissan history after 
Kharavela. We do not know what happened to the Kalinga 
empire and who succeeded Kharavela, although one King 
(Maharaja) Kudepasiri or Kamdapasiri or Vakadepa and 
one prince (Kumara) Vadukbha or Vadrekba, referred to 
in two short inscriptions?¢ in the Maficapuri Cave of the 
Udayagiri hill are presumed to have been his successors. 
No continuous history of Orissa could be traced from the 
death of Khbaravela to the sixth century A.D., owing to the 
paucity of historical information. R. D. Banerji has 
called this phase of Orissan history as tbe dark pericd,?? 
but recent discoveries have thrown considerable light cn 
this so called dark period, of which a summary is given 
below. 

It has been suggested by Panigrahi that there was a 
period of Andhra-Satavihana supremacy in Kalinga after 
the decline of the Ceta (Ceti) power.?8 His observation is 
based on the archelogical evidences supplied by some 
sculptural finds from Bhubaneswar baving close affinities 
with the sculptures of the Andhra-Sataviahana period?? 
and later Andhra-Satavahana coins discovered from Sisu- 
palgada.5° However, we do.not know when the Andhra- 
Satavahanas established their sway over Kalinga. Pani- 
grahi®i and Sahu®? suggested tbat probably Satakarni lI, 
also known as Gautamiputra Sitakarni, put an end to the 
Ceta (Ceti) rule in Kaliiiga sometime in the second century 
A.D., for he is described in the Nasik cave Inscription of 
Vasisthiputra Pulumavi®? as the overlord of mount 
Mahendra, situated in the Ganjam district of Orissa. 

Presumably, the Murundas followed the Andhra- 
Satavahanas in Kalinga sometime ingthe second century®? 
A.D. This is indicated by large hoards of the so called 
Kusana coins discovered from diflerent parts of Orissa®® 
and g.gold coin found from the Sisupalgada excavation 
in 1949.8¢ The gold coin bears the legend Mahdarctijadhasa 
Dharmadamadharasa, which, according to A. S. Altekar, 
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would stand for Mahdaraja-rajadhirqja Dharmadama- 
dharasya.8? Altekar assigned it to the third century A.D; 
and opined that the king Dharmadimadhara of the coin 
might have been a Murunda king ruling over a part of 
Bihar and Orissa with his capital at Pataliputra.’® The 
observation of Altekar is supported by some literary works 
Viz. Padalipta Prabandha, Brhatkalpavttti, and Prabandha 
Cintamani, which speak of a Murunda family ruling at 
Pataliputra.®? It is further supported by a Buddhist 
tradition recorded in the Ceylonese chronicle Dathavamsa 
(C. 310 A.D.), which refers to one king Pandu of Patali- 
putra as the overlord of king Guhasiva of Kalinga,*®° who 
has been identified with Guha, mentioned in the Puranas 
as the overlord of Kalinga, Mahisa and Mahendranilaya 
regions. 

The Murunda supremacy in Kalinga is also suggested 
by the Bhadrak Stone Inscription,*?® which refers to a king 
bearing the feudatory title Maharaja. The editors of this 
epigraph assigned it to the third century A.D. on palzo- 
graphical grounds, suggesting that the ruler mentioned 
therein was probably a vassal of a Murunda king of Patali- 
putra, as the date of the epigraph falls within the period 
of the Murunda supremacy in Bibar and Orissa. 

The next notable event in the history of Orissa was 
the invasion of Emperor Samudragupta. The Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription,*: which gives a detailed account of 
Samudragupta’s campaigns mentions the names of some 
kings of South (Daksina) Kosala (The Upper Mahanadi 
Valley)** and Kalinga in tbe list of the vanquished rulers 
while describing the campaigns of the Emperor in Daksi- 
napatha. These kirgs were Mahendra of Kosala,*5 Vya- 
ghraraja of Mahakintara,*¢ Mantaraja of Kaurala,¢?7 
Mahendragiri of Pistapura,*୫ Svamidatta of Kottira,#? 
Damana of FErandapalla,°® and Kuvera of Deva?As{ra, 51 
Most of these tracts have been located by scholars within 
the limits of South Kosala and Kalinga. The identifica- 
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tion of the above places would suggest that Kalinga at the 
time of Samudragupta’s invasion was split up into a 
number of small kingdoms ruled by independent kings. 
The political disintegration of Kalinga during this petiod 
was most probably due to the absence of any strong impe- 
rial power. 

Although Samudragupta vanquished the kings of 
South Kosala and Kalinga, there is no evidence that these 
territories were brought under the direct control of the 
Gupta emperors. It, however, seems that Samudragupta’s 
campaigns brought in a change in the political set up of 
these regions as will be seen below. 

Towards the close of the fourth century A.D., a 
dynasty known as the Matharas rose to power in Kalinga. ®? 
The Mathara rule was remarkable in view of the fact that 
it gave Kalinga political unity after a period of disunity. 
Kalinga, in the rule of Saktivarman, a Mathara king, 
extended from the river Mahanadi in the north tothe Krsna 
in the south®® roughly comprising modern Cuttack, Puri, 
Ganjam, Srikakulam, Visakhapatanam, East Godavari, West 
Godavariand Krsna districts. The Matharas assumed the 
epithets ‘Kalingadhipati? or ‘(Sakala)Kalingadhipati’,or ‘the 
overlord of the whole of Kalinga’. They appear to have 
frequently changed their capital, 2s indicated by the fact 
that their copper plate charters were issved from different 
places such as Sripura, Simhapura or Vijayasimhapura 
or Vijayapura, Vardbamanapura, Sunagara and Sdarapalli. 
Of these, Sripura and Simhapura have been satisfactorily 
identified with Vatia-Siripura in the Paralakhemurdi Taluq 
of the Ganjam district®* and Singupuram in the Srika- 
kulam district respectively.°? Kalinga under the Matbaras 
enjoyed a prosperous economic life with her overseas trade 
in a flourishing condition. The Maiharas introduced a 
well-¢t fanised system of administration in ihe land, which 
served as a model for the later period. They used Sanskrit 
as the official language and encouraged Sanskrit learning. 
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The glorious rule of the Matharas came to an end sometime 
in the last quarter of the fifth century A.D. °° 

Then began the rule of the Vasisthas in Kalinga ; these 
kings issued some charters from Devapura and Pistapura, 
identified with Yellamaticilli in the Visakhaputanam dis- 
trict and Pithapuram in the East Godavari district respec- 
tively.” The VasSistha supremacy in Kalinga was short- 
lived, for they were soon ousted by the Eastern Gangas, 
who began their rule in Kalinga in 49658 or 498 A.D.59 

The Eastern Gangas appear to have been related to 
the Western Gangas of Mysore, as both the branches 
revered Lord Gokarnesvara and used elephent as their 
emblem.°° They installed their ancestral titulary deity 
Gokarnesvara on the Mahendra mountain situated in the 
Ganjam district. They began their rule as a feudatory 
power in the Mahendra mountain region and, with the 
decline of the Vasistha power, gradually extended their 
sway towdrds the south, ultimately annexing the whole of 
Kalinga. They assumed the title ‘Kalingadhipati’ or ‘the 
overlord of Kalinga’ and established their capital at 
Kalinganagara, identified with modern Mukhbalingam in 
the Srikakulam district,®! and dominated the poPitical 
scene of Kalinga for a long time. 

While the main branch of the Eastern Ganga dynasty 
was ruling over Kalinga, roughly comprising the modern 
Srikakulam, Visakhapatanan and East Godavari districts,®? 
a collateral branch of the same family established its sway 
over the Svetaka region, the present Chikiti Talug of the 
Guanjam district. Similarly, another family, the Kadam- 
bas, probably representing a branch of the Kadamba 
dynasty of Mysore, was ruling over Jayapntapura, identified 
with a village of the same name in the Chikiti Taluqg of 
the Gasjam district.°? All the three dynasties were ruling 
over their respective regions at the time of the rise of the 
Bhauma-Karas. I 

During the rule of the Eastern Gangas at Kalinga- 
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nagara, one Prithvimaharija of an unknown family came 
to power in the Pistapura region of Kalinga sometime in 
the sixth®® or seventh century A.D. Prithvimaharija 
belonged to the Sririama Kasyapa Gotra. He appears to 
have led an expedition to northern Kalinga, as is apparent 
from his Parlakhemandi copper plates®? issued from the 
military camp at Virafijanagara or Jajpur.°8 Most probably, 
his successors rule over the Pistapura region till they were 
overthrown by Calukya Emperor Pulakesin II (610-11 to 
642 A.D.) in the first quarter of the seventh century A.D.¢°9 

South Kosala, which was conquered by Emperor 
Samudragupta, passed into the hands of the Vikatakas in 
the middle of the fifth century A.D.?”° The Vakataka rule 
over this region was not peaceful, as they were frequently 
at war with the Nalas of the Bastar-Koraput region.”! The 
hostility between these two powers continued till the 
defeat of the Nalas by the Vakataka king Harisena (C. 475 
A.D. to C. 510 A.D.).*® Howeve?, the success of Harisena 
was shortlived, for soon after his death in C. 510 A.D., 
South Kosala threw off the Vakataka yoke.” 3? 

Towards the close of the fifth century A.D.,a dynasty 
known as the Sarabhapuriyas began their rule in the eastern 
part of South Kosala” * contemporaneously with the Rajar- 
situlyas’® and StambheSvari-Padabhaktas,”® who were in 
possession of the Sonpur-Sambalpur region and the Tel 
valley in the Kalahandi district respectively. After some 
time, the Sarabhapuriyas became the paramount power of 
South Kosala. The Sarabhapuriyas established their capital 
at Sarabhapura, identified with Sarabhagada in the Sundar- 
garh district"? and probably named after Sarabha, the 
founder of the dynasty. Towards the middle of the seventh 
century A.D., the Sarabhapuriyas were supplanted by 
Tivaradqeva, the Panduvamsi king of Sripura,”® and South 
Kosata passed into the hands of the Panduvamsis,"”® who 
were ruling over this region, when the Bhauma-Karas rose 
to power in the coastal tracts of Orissa. 
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During the rute of tne Vikatakes, a dynasty known as 
the Nalas came to power in the Bastar-Koraput region®® 
with Puskari or modern Podagada as their capital.®! The 
Nalas were engaged in frequent wars with the Vakatakas, 
who were in possession of South Kosala and at one stage 
appear to have occupied it for some time. Afterwards, 
they were driven out of South Kosala by the VAkataka 
king Harisena sometime about 500 A.D.5? Towards the 
clos? of the sixth century A.D., the Nalas were defeated by 
the Cilukya king Kirtivarman I (C. 566-598 A.D.)8% of 
Bidami. Subsequently, they were crushed by Kirtivarman’s 
grandson Vikramaditya I (C. 655-81 A.D.) sometime in 
the seventh century A.D.8* and migrated to South Kosala, 
where they established a small kingdom probably at the cost 
of the Sarabhapuriyas. In about 700 A.D., Tivaradeva of the 
Panduvamsi dynasty put an end to the Nala rule in South 
Kosala.8® Thereafter, the Nalas shifted to Khindirasrnga 
mandala,° ® where one of their descendants is known to 
have been ruling during the supremacy of the Bhauma- 
Karas. . 

As discussed above,®” the Gupta supremacy seems to 
have ended in Kalinga and South Kosala soon vPafter 
Samudragupta’s southern campaigns. The Gupta cultural 
influence, however, continued for a longtime in the coastal 
tracts of Orissa, then divided into several political units 
Viz. Kongoda,®® Uttara (Northern) and Daksina (Southern) 
Tosala,®? Odra®® and Utkala.°® The Gupta influence over 
those regions is indicated by a few copper plate charters of 
the Vigrahus, Mudgalas and Sailodbhavas recorded in the 
Gupta era aud some archwological remains assignable to 
the Gupta period. * 

The Vigrahas, known to us from two copper plate 
Cuaricrs,* °” caiesded ihbcir sway over the northern portions 
of Kaliiga aod Nortierp Tosala, roughly comprising 
modern Ganjam, Puri and Cruitack districts, in the sixth 
century A D.°* They used ihe Gupta era in their official 
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records and were in possession of the aforesaid territories 
for a fairly long time. We know nothing of them after 
the sixth century A.D. . 

Towards the close of the sixth century A.D., pne 
Maharaja Sambhuyasa of the Mudgala family came to 
power in Northern Tosala.? 5 Sambnuyasa appears to have 
extended his suzerainty over Southern Tosala sometime 
in the beginning of the seventh century A.D., as is 
indicated in the Patiakella charter? of his feudatory, 
Maharaja Sivarija of the Mana family. Nothing is known 
to us about the successors of Mahdardja Sivarija or the 
duration of the Mana rule in Orissa. 

In the sixth century A.D., after the decline of the 
Vigraha power in Kalinga, a new kingdom called Kongoda, 
roughly comprising modern Ganjam and Puri districts, 
came into existence under the Sailodbhavas, who appear 
to have belonged to the aboriginal race of the Pulindas.®” 
The Sailodbhavas claimed theism descent from one Sailod- 
bhava,— a mythical person who is represented in the crar- 
ters of the dynasty as having sprung from the mountain.?® 
During the reign of Madbavariaja H, they lost their inde- 
pendence, as is evident from bis Ganpjam plates®® dated 
in the year 300 of the Gupta era correspording to 619-20 
A.D., in which he refers to Mahdarajadhiraja Sasanka as his 
overlord. Sasinka of the record has been idertified with 
the well-known king of the same name of Gauda, the arch 
rival of Emperor Harsavardhapa.1®° 

The suzerainty of Sasinka over the coastal tracts of 
Orissa is borne out by the Soro!i®%? and Midnapore!©®? 
copper plates of Somadatta, who was ruling over the Utkala 
and Uttara Tosala regions aS a govétnor of Susasika in the 
first quarter of the seventh century A.D. It is thus clear 
that Sgsanka established his supremacy over the coastal 
tracfs “of Orissa at this time and probably mainiained his 
sway over the region till his death in about 625 A.D.,103 

Sometime after the death of Sasanka, Emperor Harsa- 
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vardhana of Kanauj conquered the coastal tracts of Orissa, 

probably in 642-3 A.D.,!%# as is known from the ‘Life’ of 
Yuan Cliwang.!°% Harsa’s campaign in Orissa was mainly 

directed both against Madhavarija II, the feudatory of 
Sasanka, and Calukya Pulakesin II, who had already 

conquered South Kosala and Kalinga, as is evident from the 

Aihole Inscription.!®%¢ The Calukya supremacy in the coastal 

tracts of Orissa is also suggested by a Nataraja image dis- 
covered from the compound of the MukteSvara temple at 

Bhubaneswar, which resembles to a great extent a Natardaja 

image in the BadAami cave no. 1, assigned to the Calukyan 

period.1°7 

Thus, we see Orissa became a bone of contention bet- 

ween Harsavardhana, Sasanka and Pulakesin II, the three 

great personalities who dominated the political scene of 
India in the first half of the seventh century A.D. How- 

ever, this state of affairs did not last long. In the second 

half of the seventh century A.D., the Sailodbhavas, became 

independent and issued charters assuming imperial titles. 

The Sailodbhava king Madhavaraja 11, who was a feuda- 

tory of Sasanka, issued his Khurdha plates! °8 jn the year 

50, obviously corresponding to the fiftieth year of his 

reign. In this charter he assumed imperial title ‘Sakala- 

kalingadhipat?, or ‘the overlord of entire Kalinga’, and 

made no reference to his overlord. He extended the king- 

dom to the north and performed ASvamedha and Rajasiya 

sacrifices.’ His successors were ruling over Kongoda 


when the Bhauma-Kara rule made its appearance in north- 
ern Orissa. 


From the above discussion it will be apparent that 
geographical disunity, political uncertainty, and foreign 
domination characterised Orissan history after the death 
of Kharavela. All this came to an end with the ®rise of 
the Bhauma-Karas to power, and with this opened a new 
chapter in the history of Orissa. 
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THE SOURCES n 


The sources for the history of the Bhauma-Kara dynasty 
of Orissa are very meagre. Our data for the present study con- 
sist of epigraphic records of the Bhauma-Karas and of 
other contemporary dynasties ; the monuments assignable 
to the Bhauma-Kara period, and casual references to this 
dynasty in ancient Indian literature and foreign accounts. 

In reconstructing the political and cultural history 
of this dynasty epigraphic records form the principal 
source. The Bhauma-Kara rulers have left us a good 
number of inscriptions, most of which are in a fairly good 
State of preservation and of which a list is given below: 

1. Neulpur plate of Subhakaradeyva.! 
2. Chaurasi plate of Sivakaradeva.? 
3. Ganesa Gumpha Inscription ef Santikaradeva’s time.’ 
4. Dhauli Cave Inscription of Santikaradeva’s time.* 
5. Terundia plate of Subhakaradeva.’ 
6. Hindol plate of Subhakaradeva.® 
7. Rharakote plate of Subhikaradeva.? 
8. Dhenkanal plate of Tribhuvanamahadeyvi.® 
9. Talcher plate of Subhakaradeva ® 
10. Talcher plate of Sivakaradeva.!® 
11. Talcher plate of Sivakaradeva.1! 
12. Two plates of Tribhuvanamahadevi from Boud.#® 
13. Ganjam plate of Dandimahadevi.!? 
14. Ganjam plate of Dandimahadevi.i* 
15. Santigrama Copper plate grant of Dandimahadevi.!® 
16. Kumurang plate of Dandimahadewi.!¢ 
17. Ambagaon Copper plate grant of Dandimahadevi 

(unpublised).17 
18. Aral Copper plate grant of Dandimahadevi (unpub- 

lished). !8 
19. A grant of Vakulamahadeyi.!® 
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20. Angul plate of Dharmamahadevi.?? 

21. Talatalai plate of Dharma mahadev;.?! 

22. Khbadipada image Inscription of the time of Subbha- 
karadeva.?? 

23. Hamsesvara temple Inscription of the time of Subha- 
karadeva.?® 

24. Camunda image Inscription of Vatsadevi.?< 

25. The Angul Copper plate Grant.? 5 

The Bhauma-Kara epigraphs consist of Copper plate 
grants?®® and stone inscriptions.®?” Of the two, the former 
contain intcresting information about the extent of the 
kingdom, the genealogy of rulers, their administration and 
achievements. These Copper plate charters are official 
records of the rulers composed by their court poets and 
engraved by their court scribes. These should be treated 
as reliable and autbentic historical documents except 
perhaps the euologistic portions. The stone inscriptions, on 
the other hand, are private records and are of votive and 
commemorative nature. They furnish us with some subs- 
tantial information about the religious condition of the 
period. Besides, they sunplemernt our knowledge by pro- 
viding some additional information about the rulers of 
the dynasty. 

The language used in the inscriptions of the Bhauma- 
Karas is Sanskrit. The script belongs to the Kutilalipi 
{acute angled script) or the eastern variety of the north 
Indian alphabet,?8 which enables us to determine the 
approximate age of the dynasty. The texts of the inscrip- 
tions are composed both in prose and verse.®? Orthogra- 
phically, the texts bear some influences of the Oriya lan- 
guage, which indicdtes the beginning of the modern Oriya 
language.3°9 

The inscriptions of the dynasty are of the phigh lite- 
rary merit, reflacting the erudition of the composers. ° Their 
language and style provide valuable data for writing the 
literary history of the period. 
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The royal seal (Fig. 1) on the Copper plates is Jotus- 
shaped and contains in a medallion a running bull, a cres- 
cent, a Sun, a conch, a full blown lotus and a line of writing 
recording the name of the donor. $ 

The inscriptions of the Bhauma-Karas are dated in 
an unspecified era, which was their own.?! The dates are 
expressed by numerical symbols and they help us to a great 
extent in working out the chronology of the rulers. 

The inscriptions of some contemporary ruling dypnas- 
ties of Orissa, Viz., the SomavamsSis,3?® the Bhafijas,3? the 
Tungas,®* the Nandodbhavas or Nandas,35 the Sulkis,? ¢ 
the Nalas,3? and the Eastern Gaigas of Svetaka,? 8 provide 
some facts about the Bhauma-Karas and help us in solving 
some problems connected with their chronology. 

Among the other inscriptions which are directly con- 
‘cerned with the Bhauma-Kara period, mention may be 
made of the Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsha 1,3 which 
‘credit the Rastrakuta king, Govjnda 11, (795-5814 A.D.) 
with the conquest of Kosala, Kalinga, Vanga, Dahila and 
Odraka. The Bhauma-Karas were the contemporaries of 
the Rastrakutas and, hence, it is they who must have 
borne the brunt of Govinda-IIl’s invasion of Odraka or 
Orissa. 

The Badal Pillar Inscription of Narayanapala’s time? ®? 
informs us that Devapala (C. 810-850 A.D.) exterminated 
the race of the Utkalas. The Bhauma-Karas being the 
contemporaries of the Palas of Gauda (Bengal), the refer- 
ence to the conquest of Utkala by Devapala forms a defi- 
nite source of our information. Besides, the Pasupatinatha 
temple Inscription! of Rajyamati, the queen of Jayadeva II, 
(C. 714-752 A.D.) of Nepal is also of great value for tracing 
the origin ‘of the Bhuma-Karas. The epigraphic records 
listed above will be dealt with in their proper places. 

Monumental remainS$ form the next important source 
of our information. They throw considerable light on 
the cultural and artistic achievements of the period. The 
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structural and sculptural relics of Orissa assignable to the 
period of Bhauma-Kara supremacy, are now to be found 
at Kupari, Khadipada and Solampur in the Balasore dis- 
trict; Serang, Bhimkand, Talmul, Hindol and Pa$Scime- 
Svara in the Dhenkanal district ; Jajpur, Lalitagiri, Udaya- 
giri, Ratnagiri, BaneSsvaranaisi, Salepur, Kendrapara and 
Cuttack in. the Cuttack district; Bhubaneswar and the 
Praci valley in the Puri district ; and Baudh and Gandba- 
radi in the Phulbani district. The temples at Bhubaneswar, 
Praci valley and Gandharadi are still in existence, wbile 
those at Lalitagiri, Udayagiri, Ratnagiri and Jajpur are 
in ruins. The sculptures found from most of the places 
mentioned above include beautiful images of Tantric- 
Buddhist pantheon. All these will be discussed later at 
some length. 

The incidental references to the Bhaumas in the 
ancient Indian literature provide us with interesting facts 
of some historical value. The Visnu Purana,*? makes a brief 
reference to a tribe known as the Mahendrabhauma, while, 
the Mahabhdarata,*? the Visnu,** Brahmanda,*S Bhagavata,*% 
Kalika,? Matsya,*8 and Harivamsat® Puranas mention 
Bhauma as a ferocious demon and a matronymic of gemon 
Naraka of Prigjyotisapura. These evidences are of some 
help to determine the origin of the Bhauma-Karas. 

The Buddhist literature, too, constitutes a source 
material for the history of the Bhauma-Karas. The Cey- 
lonese Chronicle, the DathavarmSsa,5° a quasi-religious text 
composed in the fourth century A.D., mentions Gubhativa, 
a king of Kalinga, as an ardent worshipper of the sacred 
tooth relic of Lord Buddha. The Guhatsiva story of the 
Ceylonese Chronicie has a bearing on the Bhauma-Kara 
history, for it seems that the name of thc Bhauma-Kara 
capital Gubadevapaitaka or GuheSvarapateska was appa- 
rently derived from the name GuhasSiva. ? 

Foreign accounts form our last source. AHidiid-al- 
Alam,°! i.e. “The Regions of the world”, a work of 372 
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A.H. or 982-83 A.D., by an annonymous writer and dedi- 
cated to the Amir Abul-Harith Muhammad b. Abmad of 
the local Fari-ghunid dynasty which ruled in Guzganéan 
(northern Afghanisthan), mentions some geographical names 
of Orissa evidently situated in the Bhauma-Kara kingdom ; ; 
it also refers to the ruler of these territories as Dahum, 
apparently a corruption of Bhaum or Bhauma. V. Minor- 
sky, the editor of the aforesaid work, believes that the 
writer derived his knowledge from the accounts of Ibn- 
Khurdadhbih,°® who wrote his account in £46 A.D., when 
the Bhauma-Karas were ruling in Orissa. The above 
accounts help us in settling the Chronology of the Bhauma- 
Karas, besides giving us an idea about the condition of 
their kingdom. 
Lama Taranatha, who wrote his ‘History of Buddhism 
‘in India’ 5? in 1608 A.D., mentions certain events ot Odivisa 
(Orissa) which can be connected with the history of the 
Bhauma-Karas. p 
In 795 A.D., Emperor Te-tsong of China, received 
an autographed copy of the Gandavyuha,®* the last section 
of the Buddhiyatamsakasitra from a king of Odra or 
Orissa. The name of the Orissan king bas been translated 
from*Chinese by Sylvain Levi, the great sinologist, as “One 
who does what is pure, the lion”. This name has been 
interpreted as meaning either Subhakaradeva®?” or Siva- 
karadeva Unmattasimhba,?? both belopgirg to the Bhauma- 
Kara dynasty. The value of this reference in the Chinese 
text lies in the fact that it helps us in fixivg the Bhauma- 
Kara chronology besides providing glimpses of the cul- 
tural and religious conditions of Orissa under the early 
Bhauma-Kara ruler. \ 
The ‘facts gleaned from all these sources have been 
utilised and elaborated in the following chapters. 
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Chapter Three IN 
THE ORIGIN OF THE BHAUMA-KARAS 


The origin of the Bhauma-Kara dynasty of Orissa 
is shrouded in obscurity and is still a matter of con- 
troversy. The points of controversy are whether they 
were natives of Orissa or had migrated from some other 
region, and whether they belonged to a Ksatriya clan 
or to an aboriginal tribe. Let us now examine the views 
of different scholars about the origin of the Bhauma- 
Karas and see which of them is most probable. 

The earlier copper plate charters of the Bhauma- 
.Karas refer to their family name as Bhauma, while in 
the later ones their family name appears as Kara.3 It 
will be seen from the genealogical table? that the names 
of all the male rulers of the dynasty end with kara, 
from which the family name Kara was evidently derived. 
The records of the Bhauma-Kara rulers also represent 
Bhauma of the mythical fame” as the progenitor of the 
dynasty. Therefore, the ruling family may conveniently 
be designated as Bhauma or Kara or Bhauma-Kara. Since 
most scholars have designated them as Bhauma-Kara, 
we retain it here. 

Binayak Misra suggested that the Bbhauma-Karas 
originally belonged to an aboriginal tribe, called Bhuyéns, 
living in the hilly tracts of Orissa.’ His supposition 1s 
based on a verse mentioned in the Vignu Purana, which 
refers to one Guha as the protector qf Kalinga, Mahisaka 
and Mihendrabhaumd.* Misra interpreted the word 
Mahendrabhauma as the Bhauma tribe of the Mahendra 
mountaip region and suggested that the Bhuyans Were 
representatives of the Madhendrabhauma of the Vismu 
Purana.’ He further stated that the word Bhuyan can 
be taken as a variant of Bhauma,° and drew the con- 
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clusion that the Bhauma-Karas emanated from the 
Bhuyan tribe.” 

It is known from various sources that the region 
surrounding the Mahendra mountain was the cradle of 
a number of aboriginal tribes Viz., Pulindas, Sabaras 
etc.° Therefore, the term Mahendrabhauma interpreted by 
Misra as the Bhauma tribe of the Mahendra mountain 
region is acceptable.’ But his theory that the Bhauma- 
Karas belonged to the Bhuyan tribe, who were representa- 
tives of the Mahendrabhaumad, appears unconvincing as 
we do not get such evidence from any other source. 
The Vayu,1° Brahmanda,±3 and Markandeya’? Puranas 
mention Guha as the protector of Kalinga, Mahisa and 
Mahendranilaya regions, but nowhere mention Mdahendra- 
bhauma. Mahendranilaya has been interpreted as the. 
region around the Mahendra mountain.3® Thus, in the 
absence of any corroborative evidence, it is very difficult 
to accept the above supposition of Misra, based on the 
evidence of a verse in the Visnu Purana, the interpreta- 
tion of which, according to the editor H. H. Wilson, is 
“extremely doubtful”?’,14 * 

The Mahavagga of the Vinaya Pitaka mentions that 
Tapussa (Tapassu) and Bhallika, two merchants of the 
Ukkala country, while going to Magadha, met Lord 
Buddha at Bodhgaya and offered him food. It further 
narrates that they were initiated into Buddhism by Lord 
Buddha himself.3¢ Misra connected Tapussa (Tapassu) 
and Bhallika with the Bhanna tribe of the Ukkala country, 
mentioned in the Majjhima Nikdaya of the Sutta Pitaka.? 
He interpreted the, word Bhafiia as Bhuyan and Ukkala 
as Utkala and suggested that the Bhauma-Kara rulers, 
some of whom were devout Buddhists, were the descendants 
of the Bhuyans mentioned in the aforesaid Palj texts.!8 

However, the short allusion to Tapussa (Tapassu) 
and Bhallika, the two merchants of the Ukkala country, 
in the Mahavagga of the Vinaya Pitaka, has ‘no bearing 
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on the history of the Bhauma-Karas. The description 
reveals that Tapussa (Tapassu) and Bhallika were two 
merchants of Ukkala country and were convested into 
Buddhism by Lord Buddha, but their connection with 
the Bhafifia tribe of the Ukkala (Utkala) country cannot 
be established as we do not get any such eviderce 
either in the Mahavagga or jin the Majjhima Nikaya. 
Moreover, the Anguttira Nikaya’® of the Sutta Pitaka, 
which also records this story, dogs not mention their 
connection with the Bhaififia tribe, and, therefore, the 
identification of the Bhafiia with the Bhuyan is hardly 
justifiable. Again Ukkala of the above-mentioned Buddhist 
work has been identified by some scholars with a tract 
in Burma and not with Orissa.’ Hence, we are unab'e 
to connect the Bhauma-Karas with the Bhuyapns. 

Scholars like B. Misra®! and N, K. Sahu®? believe 
that the references to Guha in, the Puranas throw some 
light on the origin of the Bhawma-Karas. It is known 
from the copper plate grants of the dyrasty that they 
had their capital at Gubadevapitaka or GuheSvarapataka.? ® 
The Ceylonese chronicle, the Dathavanisa, mentions 
GuhaSsiva, an ardent Buddhist, as the ruler of Kalinga, 
who ° possessed the miraculous tooth-relic of Lord 
Buddha. The Guhasiva ot the Ceylonese chronicle 
has been identified with the Guha of the Puranas.?® 
The similarity of the names Guha, Gubhafiva, and 
Guhadevapitaka or GuhefSvarapiataka has led scholars 
to suggest that Guhasiva was the founder of the Bhauma- 
Kara rule in Orissa, and, therefore, was the ancestor 
of the dynasty.?® କି 

But, this conclusion seems to be untenable as none 
of the Bhauma-Kara charters makes any reference 
whatsoever to GuhaSsiva or his achievements. However, 
the Blrautma-Kara capital Guhadevapitaka or Guhesvaras 
pataka appears to have derived its name from Gubasiva. 
But just because the Bhauma-Kara capital had derived 
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its name from GuhasSiva, it does not establish the fact 
that he was the founder of the Bbhauma-Kara rule in 
Orissa. Moreover, the Dathavamsa, which records the 
ancestry and achievements of GubhaSiva, is silent about 
the family to which Guhasiva belonged. Therefore, in 
the absence of any positive evidence, Guhasiva cannot 
be accepted as the founder of the Bhauma-Kara rule 
in Orissa. 

Literally, the word Bhauma means one who sprang 
from the Bhimi or FEarth.®” An interesting tradition 
recorded in the Kalika Purdna has it that Lord Visnu, 
in his Boar Incarnation, consorted with the Bhiimi or the 
goddess Earth during her mensturation period and begot 
a son named Naraka, who was also known as Bhauma 
for his being born of the Bhimi or Earth.®8 Having 
come of age, Naraka went to Prigjyotisapura, identified 
with Kamariupa in Assam ;?? defeated its ruler, and, at 
the instance of Lord’ Visnu, became the king of that 
country.3° Towards the end of Drapara Yuga, Naraka 
became tyrannical, captured 16,000 ladies and forcibly 
took away the ear-rings ‘of Aditi, the mother of gods.?! 
Then, at the request of the gods, Lord Krsna «killed 
him with his discus and crowned Naraka’s son Bhagadatta 
in Pragjyotisgapura.?? 

The references to Bhauma are also found in the 
Mahabharata? and the Harivamsa,3* Bhagavata,®® 
Brahmanda,3 ® YVisnu3’ and Matsya®8 Puranas. All these 
texts associate him with Naraka, the demon king of 
Pragjyotisapura. This would suggest that the term Bhauma 
was a matronymig of demon Naraka. 

It is interesting to note that the earlier dynasties 
of Kamaripa traced their descent from Naraka who in 
all probability was Naraka, of the Mahabhdratg and the 
Puranas, the progenitor of the Bhauma family.3?” 

R. D. Banerji held what the Bhauma-Karas of 
Orissa most probably claimed their descent from Naraka, 
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as the kings of Kamarupa did.4° His observation is 
based on the verse “Bhaumanvayadnvad- Vaptajanma”, men- 
tioned in the Neulpur plate, which means one “who had 
obtained birth in the race of Bhauma (Naraka).”4! 
Although Banerji connected the Bhauma-Kara dynasty ‘of 
Orissa with the Bhauma family of Kamarupa, he did not 
adduce further facts in support of his theory that the 
former hailed from Kamarupa. 

The Pasupatinitha temple Inscription“? of Nepal 
throws welcome light on this point, Its donor, Rajyamati, 
the queen of Jayadeva II (714-752 A.D.) of the Lichchavi 
dynasty of Nepal, describes herself as a descendant of the 
Bhagadatta Raj family.“? Further, it informs us that she 
was the daughter of one Harsgadeva, who conquered Gauda, 
Odra, Kalinga, Kosala and other countries by “Crushing 
the heads of hostile kings with the club-like tusks of his 
rutting elephants.”** Harsadeva of the Nepalese inscrip- 
tion has been generally identified by scholars with the well- 
known king Sriharsa or Harsavarman of the Salastambha 
dynasty of Assam.,*3 

Scholars like R. C. Majumdar*¢ and B. Chakra- 
varti,*?” however, suggested that‘Harsadeva of the Nepalese 
inscrigtion belonged to the Bhauma-Kara dynasty of 
Orissa, which, like the early kings of Kamarupa, claimed 
descent from king Bhagadatta of epic fame. But this 
Suggestion is untenable as there was no king in the Bhauma- 
Kara dynasty bearing the name Harsadeva. 

The credit given to Harsadeva by the Pasupatinatha 
temple Inscription as the conqueror of Gauda, Odra, 
Kalinga and Kosala has been accepted by most of the 
scholars.*®é It would thus appear that Harsavarman of 
Assam conquered these territories and it is just possible that 
he left some of his lieutenants with troops in the conquered 
territories. The lieutenant left in charge of the Odra 
country succeeded in carving out a small principality 
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which formed the nucleus of the Bhauma-Kara kingdom 
in Orissa. The Pasupatinatha temple inscription, was 
engraved in the year 153° or 159®5° of the Lichchavi era, 
corresponding to 735°! or 7375? A.D. As will be shown 
later,5® the Bhauma-Kara rule in Orissa began in 736 A.D. 
and since this date tallies with the dates of the PaSupati- 
natha Inscription mentioned above, it can be presumed 
that a lieutenant of Harsavarman who was a member of 
the Bhauma family of KamarUpa started the Bhauma-Kara 
rule in Orissa almost in the same year. 

That the Bhauma-Karas of Orissa were a branch of the 
Bhauma family of KamarUupa is supported by the Chaurasi 
plate of Sivakaradeva,’* which mentions the donor as a 
descendant of the Utkala Kula of the Bhaumas.’® This 
would suggest that the Utkala branch of the imperial 
Bhauma family of Kamaripa was known as Utkala Kula. 
This view is reinforced by the Badal pillar inscription of 
Narayanapala’s time,°¢ which, while mentioning the con- 
quests of king Devapala (C. 810-850 A.D.), refers to the 
‘Utkala Kula’ of Utkala.5? Kielhorn, the editor of this 
epigraph, interpreted it as the ‘race of the Utkalas’.®8 
Since the Bhaumea-Karas were the contemporaries of the 
Palas, the Utkala Kula of the aforesaid Pala record ®appa- 
rently refers to them. It will thus be seen that the 
Bhauma-Karas belonged to the Utkala branch of the 
Bhauma family of Kamarupa, which came to Orissa in the 
wake of Harsavarman’s conquest. 

In the Talcher plate of Subhakaradeva,°® the donor 
styles himself as the final incarnation of Bharata, Bbhaga- 
datta and Bhagiratha.°° Here, Bharata, Bhagadatta and 
Bhagiratha stand for king Bharata, after whom the country 
was named Bhdrata, Bhagadatta, the son of demon Naraka 
of Pragjyotisapura, and Bhagiratha, who brought the river 
Ganga to the earth. Had the Bhauma-Karas ¢f Orissa 
been of pure Aryan blood and tradition, they would not 
have cited Bhagadatta, the son of demon Naraka and a 
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Yavana,°! as one of their ancestors. This would suggest 
that the Bhauma-Karas of Orissa originally belonged to 
the Bhauma family of Kamarupa. In course of timg they 
gradually became aryanised and contracted matrimonial 
alliances with the aryan ksatriya families like the Gangas 
and the SomavamS§$is. 

B. Misra®? held that the Bhauma-Karas of Orissa had 
no connection with the Bhaumas of Assam. He main- 
tained that the early members of the Bhauma-Kara dynasty 
of Orissa were Buddhists, while all the members of the 
Bhauma dynasty of Assam were Saivites. It is, however, 
not unlikely that the early members of the Bhauma-Karas, 
when settled in Orissa, became Buddhists. A tradition 
recorded in Taranatha’s accounts, which states that the 
Buddhist monk Luipa converted a king of Odivisa (Orissa) 
to Buddhism,®? corroborates the above conclusion. 

The relations of the Bhauma-Karas of Orissa with 
the Bhaumas of Kamariupa is further indicated by the testi- 
mony supplied by the sculptural remains of Orissa and 
Assam. Two images of Ganga, one found at Dah Parvatiya 
in the Tezpur district of Assam and the other at Ratnagiri 
in the Cuttack district of Orissa now preserved in the 
Patna Museum, possess similar iconographic features, 
though not belonging to the same period.“ Possibly, the 
earlier Dah Parvatiya image provided the model for the 
later Ratnagiri image assigned to the Bhauma-Kara period. 
This would suggest the mutual exchange of styles and art 
motifs between the two branches of the Bhauma family 
ruling in KamarUpa and Orissa. 

The cultural link between Orissa and Assam is fur- 
ther proved by some literary eviden&es;s The Hevajra 
Tantra enumerates four holy regions as sacred pithas or 
centres of Tantarism.°’ They are Jalandhara, Oddiyana, 
Purnagtri® and Kimaripa.°¢ The Kilika Purana also 
mentions the same places.? Of the four pithas mentioned 
above, Oddiyana and KAamarupa have been identified with 
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Orissa and Assam respectively.°® It is interesting to note 
that Jagannatba and Kamiksya, the presiding deities of 
the two centres, were installed on the spots bearing the 
identical name Nilacala.°®’ When these facts suggesting a 
close cultural link between Kamariupa and Orissa are 
taken into consideration, it becomes most likely that the 
Bhauma-Karas of Orissa hailed from Assam. 
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Chapter Four 


CHRONOLOGY : THE GENEALOGY AND 
THE BHAUMA-KARA ERA 


In the preceding chapter, we have seen that the 
Bhauma-Karas originally belonged to the Naraka (Bhauma)} 
family of Kamarupa and that a lieutenant of Harsa- 
varman of the Salastambha dynasty of Assam and a 
member of his family founded a small principality in 
Orissa. The date of the foundation of the principality 
cannot be precisely fixed, unless the Bhauma-Kara chrono- 
logy is discussed. The inscriptions of the dynasty furnish 
us with a series of years recorded in an unspecified era about 
the epoch of which scholars have expressed a variety of 
views. Here we would examine these different views to 
arrive at a conclusion. The vexed problem of the Bhauma- 
Kara chronology can best be dealt with by examining their 
genealogy first. 


” 


Genealogy : 


The copper plate grants of the Bhauma-Karas have 
been discovered at different times over a long period and, 
therefore, the genealogies worked out on the basis of grants 
discovered earlier differ considerably from the genealogies 
worked out on the basis of grants discovered later. Al- 
though, the pioneers of the Bhauma-Kara genealogy were 
D. R. Bhandarkar,! H.C. Ray? and R. D. Banerji,® the 
credit of connecting the earlier members of the dynasty 
with the later ones and thus forming a consolidated list of 
the rulers, goes to Binayak Misra.* But since the publication 
of his work, a large number of the copper plate Fecords of 
the dynasty have been found and in view of these new 
discoveries, Misra’s genealogy has become out-dated. D. C. 
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Sircar?® and S. C. De® have subsequently worked out the 
Bhkauma-Kara genealogy on the basis of all available 
records, and Since they wrote, no further matgrials have 
been discovered to disturb or upset it. R. C. Majumdar” 
and K, C. Panigrahi® accepted the genealogy worked out by 
Sircar, which appears to be correct and stands thus : 

I. Ksemankaradeva 


II. Sivakaradeva 1 alias Unmattasimha alias 
Bhacrasaha = Jaydavalidevi 


IL subaeknadoNe i= Madhavidevi 


IV. Sivakaradeva V. Santikaradeva I alias 
JI=Monhinidevi Gayada I alias Lalitahara 
| [= 
VI. Subhakaradeva VIII. Tribhuvanamahadevi I 
II=Nronadevi alias Sindagauri I 


VIL Subhikaradeva III alias 
Kusumahara I alias Sim- 
« haketu (Simhadvaja) 


° IX. Santikaradeva II alias 
Gayada II alias Lonabhara 
I= Hiramahadevi 


rear vers 


X, Subhakaradeva IV alias 
Kusumahara II = 

XII. Prithvimahadevi alias XL. Sivakaradeva II 
Tribhuvanamahadevi II alias Lalitahara II 
alias Sindagauri II » 


| Pr | 
XIII. Santikaradeva III XIV. Subhakaradeva V= 


adia@g Lavanahara If =. XV. Gaurimahadevi= 
XVIII. Dbarmamahadevi XVIL Vakula mahadevi 


XVI. Dandimahadevi 
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Scholars like Kielhorn,?’ Bhandarkar,!® Misra,!! and 
K,. N. Mah2apatra!? place the commencement of the 
Bhauma-Kara rule in Orissa in the seventh century A.D; 
while Majumdar, !3 Panigrahi,!? Rajguru!’ and Sabu! 
relegate it to the eighth century A.D. Sircar!” assigns it 
to the ninth century A.D. It is thus seen that the dates 
assigned to the beginning of the Bhauma-Kara rule in Orissa 
admit of a difference of centuries and not merely of a few 
decades or years. With such a chronology it is impossible 
to deal with the history of this dynasty unless it is put in 
a definite chronological framework, which may npgot be 
accurate with regard to the reign-periods of different rulers, 
but which will at least provide us with a solid ground for 
determining the beginning and the end of their rule. We, 
therefore, make an attempt here to determine the chrono- 
Jogy of the Bhauma-Karas, and for doing so, we shall have 
to examine the different theories of scholars. 

The beginning of the Bhauma-Kara rule in Orissa has 
been determined by scholars on the basis of an unspecified 
era Occurring in their own inscriptions and in those of 
contemporary ruling dynasties of Orissa, Viz., the Bhafijas 
of Khijjingakotta!® and Vanjulvaka,!® Nandodbhavas or 
Nandas of Jayapura,®® Tungas of Yamagartta Mandala,?1 
Sulkis of Kodalaka Mandala,?? Nalas of Khindirasrhga 
Mandala and Eastern Gangas of Svetaka. The years of 
this unspecified era, as it occurs in different records, can be 
shown as follows in a serial order : 

1. 20 or 50 in the Badakbemandi plate Jayavarma- 

deva of Svetaka.?3 

2. 54? in the Neulpur plate of Subhakaradeva 1.?4 
73? in tke Chaurasi plate of Sivakaradeva II.?2¢ 
93 in the Dhauli Cave Inscription of Santikara- 
deva’s time. ? ° 
5. 99 or 128 in the Dhenkanal plates of Jeyyasimbha 

of the Tunga family.?7 

6. 100 in the Terundia plate of Subhakaradeva 1.28 


୫ 
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7. 


22. 


103 in the Hindol?’ and Dharakote?° plates of 
Subhakaradeva 111, and the Dhenkanal plate of 
Ranyastambha?®! of the Sulki family. F 

110 ia the Dhenkanal plate of Tribhuvanumgha- 
devi [32 

141 or 145 in the Talcher plates of Subhikaradeva 
IV.3 3 

149 in the two Talcher plates of Sivakaradeva II.3* 

158 in the two plates of Tribhuvanamahidevi II 
from Boud.2° 

161 in the Khadgaprasida plate of Vinitatunga of 
the Tunga family.?°¢ 

173 in the Kamanaliniksapura plates of 
Samantavarman of the Eastern Ganga dynasty of 
Svetaka.?7 

180 in the Ganjam®® and Santigrama®? plates of 
Dandimahadevi. 

183 or 193 in the Talmu) plates of Dhruvananda 

of the Nanda dynasty.#? 

184 in the Daspalla plates of Devinandat! of the 

Nanda dynasty. . 

187 in the Kumurang plate. of Dandimahd- 

devi.t®? 

188 in the Jamadapir plate of Ranabhafija of 
89 or 189 in the Pandiapathar plates of Bhimasena 

of the Nala family.*# 

193 in the Adipur plate of Narendrabhatnija and 

Ranabhafija of Khijjingakotta. ® 

198 in the Daspalla!¢ and Ganjam?!” plates of 
Satrubhafijadeva of Vafijulvaka. 

204 in a grant of Vakulamahadevi.*# 


The Bhayma-Kara Era : 

o 

The identification of this unspecified era has become 
a matter of controversy among scholars, for it is not known 
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whether the years recorded in the inscriptions of the 
Bhauma-Karas and their contemporary ruling dynastics of 
Orissa refer to any known era of that time such as the 
Gupta era. Harga era or any other era or to an era of their 
own. 

Kielhorn,!*?® Bhandarkar’? and Binayak Misra®! held 
that the era used in the inscriptions of the aforesaid 
dynasties was the Harsa era (606 A.D.). Ia support of this 
theory Misra argued as follows : 

(a) As is indicated by the ‘Life’°® of Yuan Chwang, 
prior to the invasion of Orissa by Harsavardhana the 
Hinayana form of Buddhism was prevalent in Orissa but 
through the efforts of the emperor the Mahayana form of 
Buddhism was introduced in Osissa.’?® Since the earlier 
members of the Bhauma-Kara dynasty in Orissa bear the 
Buddhist titles of the Mahayana sect, they may be supposed 
to have flourished soon after Harsa’s conquest of Orissa in 
the second part of the,seventh century A.D.°* It is thus 
likely that they used the Harsa era of 606 A.D.’’ 

If Misra’s view is accepted, the earliest records of the 
Bhauma-Karas have to be assigned to the seventh century 
A.D., but such an early date is not supported by the 
palwography of their inscriptions, which clearly support a 
date later than the seventh century A.D. 

(b) In the Dhenkanal plate,®¢ the donor Tribhuvana- 
mahadevi I describes herself as the daughter of Rajamalla- 
deva, “the frontal mark of the southern region”.®? The 
Hindol®® and Dharakote®® plates of her son, Subhakara- 
deva Il, mention that she was the daughter of “the diadem 
of the Nagodbhava dynasty”.°° Misra misread Nagodbhava 
as Nagodbhava and identified Rajamalla with Pallavamalt!a 
of the Pallava dynasty, which, according to him, was of 
the Naga origin.°! Since Pallavamalla ruled from 690 to 
740 A.D., he put the beginning of the Bhauma-Kark dynasty 
in Orissa in the seventh century A.D. on the basis of this 
synchronism.® ®? 
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It is needless to say that the basis of Misra’s argument 
isa wrong reading and the unwarranted identification of 
Rajamalla with Pallavamalla, who in fact, were two 
different persons. . 

It is learnt from the Soro®®? and Midnapore®# copper 
plates of Somadatta that he was ruling over Uttara 
(Northern) Tosala and Utkala regions as a Governor of 
Sasanka of Gauda. The Soro and Midnapore charters are 
dated in the years 15 and 19, apparently representing the 
regnal years of the donor and obviously falling in the 
seventh century A.D. Again, it is known from the Ganjam 
plates® ¢ of Madhavaraja II ot the Sailodbhava dynasty that 
he was ruling over Koigoda Mandala in the year 300 of 
the Gupta era, corresponding to 619-20 A.D., as a feudatory 
of Mahaérajadhiraja Sasanka of Gauda. Madhbavardja II 
later became independent—most probably after the death 
of Sasainka—and styled himself as ‘Sokalakalingadhipati’ or 
the ‘overlord of entire Kalingaé in his Khurdha plates®® 
dated in his own regnal year 50. He was succeeded by no 
less than five rulers of his dynasty, who ruled over Kongoda 
in unbroken succession till the decline of the Sailodbhava 
power in the eighth century A.D.¢? It is thus highly 
improbable that the Bhauma-Karas could have established 
an independent kingdom at a time when the Dattas and 
Sailodbhavas were ruling over Uttara Tosala, Utkala 
and Kongoda regions. Therefore, the dates of the above 
mentioned records cannot be taken as the Harsa era. 

Scholars like Panigrahi,¢8 Sircar,¢°’ Sahu?’ and 
Rajguru®! are of the opinion that the unknown Samvat of 
the aforesaid inscriptions refers to the Bhauma-Kara era. 
Panigrahi made a suggestion in support of this theory, 
holding that the Dhauli Cave Inscription of Sintikaradeva’s 
time,*® which begins with “Sri-Santikaradeva-réjya- 
Samuat $3”, actually speaks of the Bhauma'rajya-samvat, 
because the year 93, if taken to be the reign period of 
Santikaradeva I would be absurdly long.” ? 
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The above view is further strengthened by the testi- 
mony supplied by the Badakhemandi plete of Jayavarra- 
deva”™* of Svetaka, which mentions that the donor made 
a land grant in Kongodamandala after obtaining permission 
from Unmattakesari of Viraja,* who was no other than 
Unmattakesari of the Dhenkanal plates of Tribhuvana- 
mahadevi I'° and Unmattasimha of several other Bhauma- 
Kara records. This would suggest that the second ruler 
of the dynasty, Sivakaradeva I had a surname which was 
being expressed as Unmattasimha or Unmattakesari.?” 
The said plate is dated in the year 20 or 50 of an un- 
specified era.” Since Jayavarmadeva was a feudatory of 
Sivakaradeva Unmattasimha, he used the era of the dynasty 
to which his overlord belonged. Such practices were not 
uncommon in ancient India and, therefore, the year of the 
Badakhemandi plate can be accepted as the year of the 
Bhauma-Kara era. The series of dates starting from 20 or 
50 and ending with 204 without any wide gap, clearly 
indicate that they were recorded in a particular era and 
since the Bhauma-Karas enjoyed unquestioced supremacy 
in Orissa during this period, the prima facie case is that 


this particular era was started by them. 
° 


Chronology : 


The next question is: when did the Bhauma-Kara 
era commence ? The astronomical data obtained from the 
Daspalla copper plate grant”® of Ranaka Satrubhatfijadeva 
of the Bhafija dynasty of Vafijulvaka have enabled scholars 
to determine the exact date of its commencement: The 
Daspalla copper plate is dated in the year 198.8° Since 
the Bhafijas were contemporaries of the Bhauma-Karas 
and had no era of their own, the year 198 of ‘the above 
record is to be taken to have been recorded in the Bhauma- 
Kara era. The Daspalla copper plate was issuef on the 
auspicious day of Visuva-Samkranti, Paticami, Ravi-dina, 
and MrgaSsira Naksatra.°! This combination of the solar 
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and lunar reckoning is rare in the Indian Calender. S.N. 
Rajguru, the editor of the Daspailla charter, after consul- 
ting the ‘Indian Ephemeris’ of Swami Kannupillai, gathcred 
the following dates between 700 to 1100 A.D., when this 
combination actually occurred :82 

(1) 21 March, 812 A.D. 

(2) 23 March, 934 A.D. 

(3) 23 March, 1029 A.D. 

K. N. Mahapatra®® accepted 21 March, 812 A.D. as 
the date of issue of the Daspalla grant and concluded that 
the Bhauma-Kara era started from 614 A.D. (812 — 198=614 
A.D.). Mahapatra has, however, failed to advance sufficient 
arguments in support of his own theory, although he has 
rejected the views of others. His theory is based on the 
information supplied by the Boud plates®* of Prithvi- 
mahadevi alias Tribhuvanamahadevi II,. which state that 
she was the daughter of one Svabhaveotunga of the 
SiramSsu or Lunar dynasty. Mahapatra identified Svabha- 
vatunga with Harsagupta Svabhavatunga of the Somavamsi 
dynasty, whom he took for Sriharga of the Dasiivatira 
Cave (Ellora)} Inscription®® of the Rastrakiuta King Danti- 
durga (C. 733-757 A.D.), and came to the conclusion that 
the Bhauma-Kara era commenced from 614 A.D.86 

In other words, Mahapatra would put the beginning 
of the Bhauma-Kara rule in Orissa in the first quarter of 
seventh century A.D., which is absurdly too early and is in 
conflict with all known facts of Orissan history and also 
with the palzxography of the Bhauma-Kara inscriptions. 
As shown earlier,” the Sailodbhavas and the Dattas were 
ruling over the entire coastal strip of Orissa in the first part 
of the seventh century A.D. to whicR the foundation of 
the Bhauma-Kara kingdom cannot be assigned. Therefore, 
there does not seem to be any Substantial ground to hold 
that the Bhauma-Kara era started from 614 A.D. 

S. N. Rajguru accepted 23 March, 934 A.D. as the 
date of issue of the Daspalla plates and placed the bepgin- 
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ning of the Bhauma-Kara era in 736 A D. (934 — 198 =736 
A.D.).°8 He further supported it with the help of astro- 
nomical, data obtained from the Ganjam grant of Satru- 
bhafijadeva®®? of Vanijulvaka, issued in the same year 198 
on the occasion of Devotsava-dvadaSsi, Saumya-dina or 
Wednesday, and Revati Naksatra. Rajguru accepted the 
Utthana or Prabodhini-dvadasi or Kérttika-Sukla-dvadaS$i as 
Devotsava-dvadaSi, which was an auspicious day for the 
Vaisnavas, and suggested that as the Bhafijas of Vafijul- 
vaka were ardent devotees of Lord Visnu, Karttika-Sukla- 
dvadasi would have been the occasion when the grant was 
made.??’ After consulting the ‘Indian Ephemeris’ of Swami 
Kannupillai, Rajguru gathered the following dates on 
Devotsava-dvadasSi occurred :®! 

1. Thursday, 812 A.D. 

2. Wednesday, 934 A.D. 

3. Tuesday, 1029 A.D. 

He accepted 934 A.D. as the date of issue of the 
above-mentioned Ganjam grant in which Wednesday has 
been specifically mentioned, and concluded that the Bhauma- 
kara era started from 736 A.D. (934 — 198=736 A.D.). 

The year 736 A.D. as the date of the commencement 
of the Bhauma-Kara era has also been accepted by stholars 
like K. C. Panigrahi®? and N. K. Sahu.°? This date does 
not conflict with other known dates and facts of Orissan 
history, as will be shown below. 

An autographed Buddhist manuscript named 
“Gandavyuha”, the last section of the ‘Buddhavatamsaka’, 
was received by the Chinese emperor Te-tsong from the 
king of Wu-Ch’a ‘or Odra in the 1lith year of the’ period 
Cheng-Yuan (C. 785-805 A.D.) corresponding to 795 A.D. 
The name of the king has been translated by S. Levi as “‘the 
fortunate monarch, who does what is pure, the lion”.?* 
Levi, who found out the manuscript, identified thg king of 
Odra with Subhakaradeva I of the Bhauma-Kara dynasty.? 6 
But the name Subhakara means “the store of purity” and 
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not “the fortunate monarch, who does what is pure, the 
lion’. The only name which corresponds to the Chinese 
translation is Sivakara. R. C. Majumdar has, therefore, 
identified this Odra king with Sivakaradeva I Unmatta- 
simha®® of the Bhauma-Kara dynasty. The identification 
of Majumdar appears to be correct, for it seems that the 
name of the Odra king in the autograph is “Sriman-Mahéa- 
raja Sivakara-Unmattasimha”, which has been translated 
into Chinese as “‘the fortunate monarch, who does what is 
pure, the lion”. 

Sircar, however, is not inclined to accept the identi- 
fication of Majumdar.’? His argument is that the name 
of the Orissan ruler “the fortunate monarch, who does 
what is pure, the lion’, as appears in the Chinese translation 
means Subhikarasimha.°® As there was no such king 
bearing this name ‘in the Bhauma-Kara family or of any 
other royal family of Orissa, the identification of Sircar is 
unacceptable. 

We do not know the exact reign period of Sivakara- 
deva I Unmattasimnha which might have been a long one. 
The date of the Badakhemandi plate, as shown aboyve,?®? 
has been variously read as 50 or 28 which, when referred to 
the Bhguma era of 736 A.D., corresponds to 786 or 756 A.D. 
The Chinese Emperor received the manuscript in 795 A.D., 
but there is every probability that it was despatched to him 
much earlier. Therefore, there is no great difficulty in 
accepting the identification of the Orissan king referred to 
in the Chinese source with Sivakaradeva I Unmattasimha 
which is the only royal name in Orissan history that can 
correspond to the Chinese translation “the fortunate 
monarch, who does what is pure, the lion”. 

As pointed out above,!%° Misra identified Rajamalla- 
deva of the Dhenkaval plate??? of Tribhuvanamahadevi I 
with Pallavamalla (C. 690-740 A.D.) of the Pallava dynasty 
on th& Basis of the wrong reading ‘Néagodbhavakulo, 
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Panigrahi!©®* and Rajguru!%® corrected it as ‘Nagodbhava- 
kula” meaning ‘the family which sprang from the 
mountain’. 


Rajguru suggested that the term ‘Nagodbhavakula’ 
réfers to the Sailodbbhava dynasty of Kongodamandala as 
both the terms are synonymous.!%* This view is untenable, 
for no king of the Sailodbhava dynasty was known by the 
name Rijamalladeva. Again, Kongodamandala, the king- 
dom of the Sailodbhavas, was situated to the south-east of 
Tosala, the kingdom of the Bhauma-Karas, but the Dhen- 
kanal plate definitely states that Rajamalladeva, the father 
of Tribhuvanamahidevi I was the “frontal mark of the 
southern region” (Daksinasamukha-tilaka).1° 8 

Majumdar! ®® and Sircar!%” identified Rajamalladeva 
with a Naga king of the south. Neither of them did, 
however, mention the name and period of the said Naga 
ruler and the kingdom over which he ruled. 

Panigrahi interpreted the term ‘Nagodbhava’ as Ganga 
and suggested that Rajamalladeva, the father of Tribhuvana- 
mahadevi I of the Dhenkanal plate, belonged to the western 
Ganga dynasty of Mysore, as four kings of this dynasty 
bore the name RAijamaila and as Mysore is in south 
lodia.?3°8 He identified Rijamalladeva with Rajzmalla I 
(817-835 A.D.) on the grouad that he was a very powerful 
king, who freed the ‘western Gaiiga kingdom from the 
Rastrakufi imperialism aod strengthened it by matrimonial 
alliances.?°® There is every reason to accept this identifica- 
tion, for Rajamalladeva is represented in the Dhepnkanal 
plate as “the frontal mark of the southern region, who 
pulverized the mountain-like enemies by his thunder-like 
arm”.1!° 

The Dhenkanal plate is dated in the year 110 which, 
when referred to the Bhauma-Kara era starting from 736 
A.D., corresponds to 846 A.D. It is thus known that 
Tribhuvanamahadevi I was ruling in 846 A.D. 29 years 
after the accession of her father Rajamalladeva, which 
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seems quite probable. This synchronism bears out our 
contention that the Bhauma-Kara era commenced in 736 
A.D. 

As already stated, Harsavarman of the Salasfambha 
dynasty of Assam conquered Gauda, Odra, Kaliiiga and 
Kosala countries and appointed some lieutenants in some 
of them as rulers and the lieutenant of Odra started the 
Bhauma-Kara rule in Orissa. The Pasupatindatha temple 
Inscription, which records the conquest of the aforesaid 
countries, is assigned to 735!!? A.D. or 737 A.D.1!? It thus 
appears that the conquest took place earlier than 735 or 
737 A.D. and this date brings us nearer to the establishment 
of the Bhauma-Kara kingdom in 736 A.D. 

Among the Arab geographers who have referred to 
Urshfin, identified by all scholars with Orissa, Abu’ Abdillah 
iba Ishaq and Ibn Khurdadhbih state that the country 
(Orissa) had a woman ruler.!!# As Ibn Khurdadhbih 
completed the first draft of his work in 846 A.D., the 
woman ruler referred to him is to be identified with 
Tribhuvanamahadevi I who issued her Dhenkanal plate 
in 846 A.D. 

The synchronisms obtained from independent sources 
as shown above would strongly support the contention 
that the Bhauma-Kara era began in 736 A.D. The Jast 
known year of the dynasty so far known is 204, which, 
when referred to the Bhauma-Kara, corresponds to 940 A.D. 
Thus the Bhaumi-Kara rule may be placed between 736 
and 940 A.D. This is supported by the palwography of 
the inscriptions of the dynasty, which suggests a period 
later than the seventh and earlier than the eleventh century 
A.D. Moreover, numerical symbols havg been used in the 
inscriptions of the dynasty in place of numerals usuelly 
found in all records later than 1009 A.D. Considering 
these facts, 736 A.D. should be accepted as the date of the 
beginning of the Bhauma-Kara era. 

Sircar, too, edited the aforesaid Daspalla grant?® 
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which, as shown above,!*®¢ furnishes a definite clue to the 
Bhauma-Kara chronology ; but of the three possible dates 
on which the solar and lunar combination mentioned in 
this record would have occurred, he accepted 23 March, 
1029 A.D., as the date of the issue of the grant ; and he 
thus came to the conclusion that the Bhauma-Kara era 
began in 831 A.D. (1029 — 198 =831 A.D.)1!? He wanted to 
strengthen this conclusion by some assumptions quoted 
below.1!8 

“The imperial Ganga monarch Anantavarman 
Codaganga (1078-1147 A.D.) conquered the Puri-Cuttack 
region about the beginning of the twelfth century, and it 
is impossible to place the rule of the imperial Bhauma- 
Karas in the same region after that date. It is again certain 
that Anantavarman Codaganga conquered the Puri-Cuttack 
area from the SomavamsSis and this fact proves that the 
Bhauma-Karas must have flourished before the Somavamsi 
occupation of lower Orissa. Thus Bhauma-Kara rule in 
the Puci-Cuttack region must be assigned to a date consider- 
ably earlier than 1100 A.D. Moreover, the Bhauma-Karas 
throughout used numerical symbols instead of figures, and 
this fact suggests that their rule did not survive long after 
1000 A.D.” ° 

“‘The records of the Bhaja kings of Dhrtipura and 
Vaiijulvaka, who apparently owed allegiance to the Bhauma- 
Karas, bear dates generally in the regnal years of particular 
kings. We know that king Ranabhbafija of this family 
flourished about the third quarter of the tenth century 
A.D.!3° The successors of Ranabhafija, viz. his sons, 
Nettabhafija Kalyanakalasa I and Digbhatfija, and Dig- 
bhafija’s son Silabhanija Il and grandson Vidyadharabbafija, 
had all very short reigns, So that a Brahmana named 
Bhatta Stambhadeva is known to have served all the four 
kings, while a goldsmith named Durgadeva not oalyoserved 
all of them but also Nettabhafiija Kalyanakalasa II, son 
of Vidyadharabhaiija. Considering the fact that the active 
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period of the lives of Stambhadeva and Durgadeva 
probably covered about half a century, the reign of 
Nettabhanija Kalyinakalasa II may be assigned to the first 
quarter of the eleventh century A.D. Ranabhafija flourj- 
shed earlier than, or was an earlier cortemporary of, the 
Somavamn$si monarch Mahdsivagupta Yayati I (C. 970-1000 
A.D.) who conquered the Dhrtipura region and pushed the 
former’s successors to the Vaiijulvaka area.” 

“The Daspalla plates of Satrubhafija of Varnijulvaka 
are dated in the year 198 of apparently the Bhauma-Kara 
era. This Satrubhaiija was the son of Silabhafija (who 
may not have ruled) and the great-grandson (possibly a 
mistake for ‘grandson’) of Vidyadharabhaiija. King Satru- 
bhafija ruling in the year 198 of the Bhauma-Kara era, 
may be assigned roughly to the second quarter of the 
eleventh century A.D. The date of his inscription (written 
in numerical figures instead of symbols) does not appear 
to be later than the middle of the ejeventh century. In the 
first place, certain dates in the ninth and tenth decades 
of the second century of the era in question are written 
with numerical symbo!s insteaq of figures and the use of 
such symbols does not appear to have survived long after 
the edd of the tenth century. Secondly, lower Orissa 
comprising the major part of the dominions of the 
Bhauma-Karas, who ruled from Jajpur in the Cuttack 
district for about two centuries was included in the 
empire of the Somavamsis during the rule of Candihara 
Yayati Mahasivagupta III (C. 1026-60 A.D.). and his son 
Uddyotakesarin Mahabhavagupta 1V (C. 1060-80 A.D.) !2° 
There is little doubt that the Bhauma-Karas were supplan- 
ted by the Somavamsis about the secomd quarter of the 
eleventh century A.D. and that the epoch of their falls in 
the first half of the ninth century.” 

“The above conclusion is supported by the two Baud 
plates of Prthvimahadevi alias Tribhuvanamahadeyi HH, 
dated in the year 158.1°! The inscriptions show that 
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this Bhauma-Kara queen was the daughter of king Svabba- 
vatunga of the Somavamsa of Kosala (South Kosala). 
The same Somavam$si king is mentioned in the Balapngir 
Museum plates of Mahasivagupta Yayati I (C. 970-1000 
A.D.),!?? which suggest that the said king enjoyed the 
additional name Svabhbavatunga. The Bhauma-Kara queen 
Prthvimahadevi alias Tribhuvanamahadevi I ruling in 
the year 158 of the Bhauma-Kara era was thus the daugh- 
ter of the Somavamsi king MahasSsivagupta Yaydati 1 
Svabhavatunga of South Kosala and flourished about the 
end of the tenth century A.D. Supposing that the queen 
was ruling more or less contemporaneously with her 
father, the beginning of the Bhauma-Kara era may be 
assigned roughly to the first half of the ninth century A.D.” 

Since the arguments of Sircar are based on a few 
assumptions, we are unable to accept his conclusion that 
the Bhauma-Kara era startcd from 831 A.D. We have 
already given our evidences in support of our conclusion 
that this era commerced from 736 A.D., and as we proceed 
further, we shall adduce several other corroborative evi- 
dences in support of our conclusion. It has already been 
stated that a number of Bhauma-Kara inscriptions bear 
a series of dates in an unspecified era wbich, as shown 
above,!®3 is no other than the Bhauma-Kara era commen- 
cing from 736 A.D. 

The duration of the reign period of each ruler cannot 
be determined, for the Bhauma-Kara rulers have not 
mentioned their regnpal years in their records. A clear 
chronology of the entire dynasty cannot be worked out 
either, as the inscriptions of several rulers bear no date at 
all; but then if is possible to draw up a list of the 
rulers in a chronological order with the known dates 
shown against them. The list is as follows : 


I. Ksemankaradeva — ୬” 
Il. Sivakaradeval 756 or 786 A.D. (20 or 50) 
III. Subhakaradeval ..« 790 A.D. ? (54) 
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IV. Sivakaradeva II ... 809 A.D. ? (73) 
V. Santikaradeva I ... 829 A.D. (93) 
VI. Subhakaradeva II ... 836 A.D. (10) 
VI. Subhakaradeva III ... 839 A.D. (103) 
VIIL. Tribhuvanamahadevil ... 846 A.D. (110) 
IX. Santikaradeva II କକ —— 
X. Subhakaradeva IV 877 or 881 A.D. 
(141 or 145) 
XI. Sivakaradeva II .. 885 A.D. (149) 
XIL. PrithvimabAadevi alias 
Tribhuvanamahadevi II ... §94 A.D. (158) 
XIII. Santikaradeve Ili Ht 
XIV. Subhakaradeva V — 
XV. Gaurimahadevi a — 
XVI. Dandimahidevi .. 916 & 923 A.D. 
(180 & 187) 
XVII. Vakulamahadevi 940 A.D. (204) 
XVII. Dharmamahadevi eo — 


It is reasonable to assume that the Bhauma-Kara era 
of 736 A.D. marked the beginning of their rule in Orissa 
and probably coincided with the first regnal year of the 
first ruler of the dynasty. Earlier we have suggested that 
a lieutenant of Harsavarman of the Salastambha dynasty 
of Assam and a member of his family founded the 
Bhauma-Kara rule in Orissa. The said lieutenant may be 
identified with Ksemankaradeva, the first king of the 
dynasty. This iderctification has been accepted by scholars 
like R. P. Chanda,!?# N. N. Vasu,?° K. L. Barua! ®° and 
K. C. Panigrahi.!i ?” 
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Chapter Five 


POLITICAL HISTORY : KSEMANKARADEVA 
TO DHARMAMAHADEVI 


Ksemankaradeva 


We do not know the circumstances in which 
Ksemankaradeva founded the Bhauma-Kara kingdom in 
Orissa. It can only be presumed that he was incharge of 
the Odra region conquered by Harsavarman and subse- 
quently declared himself independent after the death of 
the latter in 732-33 A.D.! Itseems tbat three years after 
the death of Harsavarman, he founded a small indepen- 
dent kingdom in Orissa and from this date the era of the 
dynasty commenced. 

The Hindol® and Pharakote® plates mention as the 
remote ancestor of the dynasty one king (nina) Laksmikara 
who is otherwise unknown from any other inscription 
of the family. His relation with the other rulers of the 
dynasty cannot be traced either. D. C. Sircar* attempted 
to identify him with Ksemankaradeva, from whom the 
Bhauma-Kara genealogy starts. Since Laksmikara and 
Ksemarkara are two distinct names, it is dificult to accept 
Sircar’s identification. Laksmikara was, in all probability, 
a remote ancestor of the Bhauma-Kara family whicb, as 
shown above,’ branched into two, ruling simultaneously 
in Kamarupa and Utkala. 

The Neulpur plate of his grandson, Subhakaradeva 
I, represents Ksema&nkaradeva as ‘Paramopdasakdanugata’, i.e., 
the follower of the great worshippers (of Lord Buddha), 
and states that he “established four orders (castes) in their 
proper duties”’.° This indicates that although he pas a 
Buddhist, he encouraged the caste system. The signifi- 
cance of this socio-religious change dyring the Bhauma- 
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Kara rule in Orissa will be discussed later.” Apart from 


this, we do not know anything about his achievements 
from any other source. 


Sivakaradeva I (756 or 786 A.D.) . 

Ksemankaradeva was succeeded by his illustrious 
s0n Sivakaradeva I, who is mentioned ‘in most of the 
charters as ‘Unmattasimha’ and in the Dhenkanal plates? 
of Tribhuvanamahéadevi I as ‘Unmattakesari’ or ‘The fero- 
cious lion’ and in his son’s Neulpur plate as Sri-Bharasala 
or one who is ‘capable of carrying the weight of Sri or 
Laksmi, and as a Paramatathagata or a ‘devout worship- 
per of the perfect one (Lord Buddba)y.° This clearly 
reveals that he, too, like his father, was a devout 
Buddhist. 

Sivakaradeva I was the real maker of the fortunes 
of the Bbhauma-Kara dynasty, for it was he who secured a 
definite status for the family by defeating some neigh- 
bouring rulers. The Talcher plate!® of Sivakaradeva III 
states that “the far-famed Unmattasimba’”’, who was “equal 
to Paura in prowess”, and who ‘“‘made the enemies his 
slaves”, defeated the king of Ra@ha (south-west Bengal) in 
a batfjle and “forciably took away his daughter along 
with his fortunes”.!! This would imply that Sivakara- 
deva defeated the ruler of Radha and demanded the hand 
of his daughter as a token of bis victory. The claim 
made in the aforesaid Bhauma-Kara record does not appear 
to be an empty boast in view of the fact that south-west 
Bengal at this time was in a state of turmoil as is indica- 
ted by Tiranatha’s accounts,!? and so would have fallen 
an easy prey to foreign aggression. The Radha princess 
mentioned .in the aforesaid plate may be identified with 
Mahadevi Jayavalidevi, mentioned as the queen of Siva- 
karadeva, I in the Chaurasi plate of Sivakaradeva I].13 
The favfsion of Radha by Sivakaradeva 1 thus resulted in 
the extension of the Bhauma-Kara hegemony as far as 
Radha or South-West Bengal in the north. 
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Encouraged by his success in the north, Sivakaradeva 
turned his attention towards the south. He marched as 
far as Kalinga, where he probably met the Ganga king of 
Svetaka and defeated him in a battle, thus extending the 
Bhauma-Kara kingdom up to Kalinga. This is unques- 
tionably proved by the Badakhemandi p‘ate of Jayavarma- 
deva!t of the Fastern Ganga dynasty of Svetaka, which 
records that the donor, who bore the epithet ‘Sakalakalin- 
gadhipati’ or ‘the overlord of the entire Kalinga’, made a 
land grant in Kongodamandala, after obtaining permission 
from Sivakaradeva 1 Unmattasimha of Viraja to do so. 
This would suggest that Sivakaradeva I defeated the 
Ganga king of Svetaka and compelled him to acknowledge 
his supremacy and thus extended the Bhauma-Kara 
supremacy as far as Kalinga in the south. While exten- 
ding his supremacy to the south as far as Kalinga, Siva- 
karadeva would have also put an end to the Sailodbhava 
supremacy in Kongodamandala. The Sailodbhava chro- 
nology is not clear at this stage, but their existence in 
this region cannot be traced during the Bhauma-Kara 
rule in Orissa. It can thus be said that the Bhauma-Karas 
undoubtedly destroyed the Sailodbhavas ard it was 
Sivakaradeva with whom started the destruction of the 
Sailodbhava power. 

As already stated,! Sivakaradeva presented an 
autographed Buddhist manuscript named ‘Gandavyiiha’, 
the last section of the ‘Buddhavatamsaka’, to Te-tsong, 
the emperor of China. The presentation of a Buddhist 
manuscript by an Orissan king to the emperor of China 
is an important incident, showing cultural contact between 
Orissa and China iz the eighth century A.D. 

It can be said without doubt that Sivakaradeva 
was the architect of the Bhauma-Kara kingdom. From 
the position of the king of a petty state, he rese to be 
the ruler of a big kingdom stretching from northern 
Tosala in the north to Kongoda in the south, his 
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sphere of influence having embraced the neighbouring 
countries of Radha and Kalinga. The patrimony he 
inherited probably comprised the Odia-Utkala ¢Uttara 
Tosala) region, his achievements being the conquest of 
Kongoda and a portion of Kalinga. He consolidated his 
position by defeating the neighbouring rulers and ruled 
over this extensive territory for a fairly long time. His 
glorious reign probably came to an end sometime before 
790 A.D. 


Subhakaradeva 1 (790 A.D.) 


Sivakaradeva I Unmattasimha was succeeded by his 
son, Subhakaradeva J, the donor of the Neulpur plate, 
dated in the Bhauma-Kara year doubtfully read as 54 
corresponding to 790 A.D., which mention that he was a 
‘Paramasaugata’, i.e., the follower of the Sugata (Lord 
Buddba).!¢ Further it is known from the same source 
that he quelled some disturbances created by his kinsmen, 
who were probably trying to usurp the throne.!? 

The Chaurasi plate!® of his son Sivakaradeva II 
attributes to him the proud epithets ‘Paramabhattaraka’ or 
‘the noble one’, ‘Maharajadhiraja’ or ‘the king of kings’ and 
‘ParameSvara’ or ‘the supreme being (lord)’, which would 
suggest that he wielded considerable powers. Besides, 
it informs us that Sivakaradeva 11 was born to Subha- 
karadeva I by his queen Mahadevi Madhavidevi,!® also 
known from a fragmentary inscription®® incised on a 
rectangular black stone embedded in the inner side of the 
rear wall of the HamseSvara temple at Jajpur. The ins- 
cription refers to king Subhakaradeva I yand records that 
queen Madhavideyvi built a temple and appointed a Saiva 
acdrya (priest) for conducting the worship of the deity 
Madhavesvara, apparently named after her.?! It further 
says that the queen re-excavated a Vapi (tank) ard estab- 
lished a market near the temple.®® It is thus clear that 
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Madhavidevi was a devotee of Lord Siva, although her 
husband, Subhakaradeva 1, was a devout Buddhist. 

The Talcher plate of Sivakaradeva II1?3 praises 
Subhakaradeva I and represents him as the conqueror of 
Kalinga, but as already shown, Sivakaradeva 1 was the 
real conqueror of that country. This discrepancy can be 
reconciled if we presume that Subhikaradeva I assisted 
his father, Sivakaradeva I, in the latter’s conquest ot 
Kalinga, for which he has been given such credit. An 
analogy is provided by the Brahmesvara temple inscrip- 
tion®* of UdyotakeSsari’s time in which UdyotakeSsari has 
been credited with wars with his enemies of Dihala, Odra 
and Gauda, although these wars actually took place in the 
reign of his father, Yayati 1) Mabhbasivagupta, with whom 
he was associated. 

The Hindol plate? of his grandson, Subhakaradeva 
JIT, states that “king Paramasaugata Sri Subhakara, the 
conqueror of the adversaries, and whose glory pervaded 
the three worlds, was the protector of the people. It was 
heard that being an overlord, he was deserted by the 
soldiers (lit. horsemen), “but his glory was never impaired 
by his adversaries and he was the best of men”.?% From 
the above passage scholars have inferred that Subhakara- 
deva I was deserted by his soldiers in a war which took 
place between him and a powerful enemy not specifically 
mentioned in the aforesaid record. 

It is stated in the Sanjan plates®” of the Rashtrakuta 
king Amoghavarsha I (814-78 A.D.) that his father Govinda 
JE (793-814 A.D.) conquered Kosala, Kalinga, Vanga, 
Dahala and Odraka. Govinda III was a very powerful 
general and under him the Rashtrakutas became invincible. 
He invaded these countries before £02 or £06 A.D.,?® and 
as shown above,®® Subhikaradeva I was on thg throne of 
Odraka (Orissa) by 790 A.D. It is thus evident that he 
bore the brunt of the Rashtrakuta invasion and in the war 
that followed he was deserted by his own soldiers. 
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Govinda 1Il’s invasions were in the nature of dig- 
vijaya,3° and there is no evidence to prove that Orissa 
came under the Rashtrakuta empire; but this tnvasion 
certainly diminished the power and prestige of the Bhauma- 
Kara kingdom. 

Himself a devotee of Lord Buddha, Subhakaradeva I 
was also a great patron of Buddhism. The Baud plates?! 
of Prithvimahadevi alias Tribhuvanamahadevi If, credit 
him with the erection of a number of Viharas.3® Besides, 
the Kbadipada Image Inscription, which refers to him, 
speaks of the installation of an Avalokitesvara image 
during his reign. Though a Buddhist, he allowed his queen 
Madhavidevi to became a follower of Lord Siva 2s shown 
above. This shows his catholicity towards other religions. 

There is no evidence to show that the extensive king- 
dom Subhakaradeva inherited from bis father suffered 
mutilation. But it can be said beyond any doubt that the 
Bhauma-Kara power suffered to a great extent during his 
reign, which came to an end sometime before 809 A.D. 


Sivakaradeva II (809 A.D.) 


Sabhakaradeva I was succeeded by his elder son 
Sivakaradeva II, who issued his Chaurasi plates®?* in the 
year doubtfully read as 73, corresponding to 809 A.D. 
The record states that he was born to Subhakaradeva I by 
queen Mahadevi Madhavidevi.3° Sivakaradeva 11 assumed 
the titles ‘Paramabhattaraka’, *Mahardjadhiraja’ and ‘Para- 
mesvara’, which would suggest that he enjoyed sovereign 
status. From the Terundia plate®® of his son Subhakara- 
deva II it is learnt that he was a ‘SaugataSrava’ or one who, 
‘seeks refuge’ in the sugata (Lord Buddha)’. Further, it is 
known from the same source that Sivakaradeva 11 married 
Mohbinjdeyi of the BhavanavamS$a, a royal family of which 
we know nothing from any source.®” 

In the Badal pillar inscription of Narayanapala’s 
time,?® it is claimed that king Devapala (810-850 A.D.) of 
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Gauda exterminated the Utkala Kula of Utkala, which, as 
already stated,3? refers to the Bhaumec-Kara family of 
Utkala. Although the claim is exaggerated in the afore- 
said record, there is little doubt that Devapala invaded 
Orissa. Devapala hss been represented in his records to 
have led successful campaigns against the Virdhyas, Kam- 
boja, and Pragjyotisa (Assam) courtries and ‘humbled the 
pride of the Hunas, Dravidas, and Gurjaras ;?° and since 
Utkala was a neighbouring kingdom, his claim that he had 
exterminated the Utkala Kula cannot be regarded as an 
empty beast. 

We do not know anything about the effects of the 
Pala invasion in Orissa, but it appears that like the Rash- 
trakuta invasion, it was also a passing Show, for the 
successors of Sivakaradeva II assumed full soverejgn titles 
and issued grants both in northern and southern Tosala. 
It is possible that the Bbauma-Kara kingdom vas under 
the hegemony of the Palas, although it did not form a 
part of their empire. 

It is thus to be seen that successive invasions of the 
Rashtrakutas and the Palas in the reigns of Subhakaradeva I 
and his son Sivakaradeva I! resulted in the loss of prestige 
and power of the dynasty. This caused a domestic feud 
among the members of the dynasty soon af‘er the death 
of Sivakaradeva II sometime before 829 A.D. 


Santikaradeva I (829 A.D.) 


Santikaradeva I, who succeeded his elder brother 
Sivakaradeva ll, is known to us from the GaneSa 
Gumphba?! and Dhauli Cave inscriptions“? of his time. 
The latter is dated in the year 93, corresponding to 829 A.D. 

It is strange that Santikaradeva I succeeded his elder 
brothber, although the latter had left a son Subhakaradeva II 
by name. It appears that there was a succession dispute 
between the claimants of the elder and youpger branches 
of the Bhauma-Kara family, represented by Subhakaradeva 
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If and Sintikaradeva I respectively. 


In this dispute the 
latter came out successful. 


The above supposition is borne out by several factors. 
Subhikaradeva II and Santikaradeva I were ruling in the 
years 836 A.D. and 829 A.D. respectively, as is evidenced 
by the inscriptions of their time; and, therefore, it can- 
not be held that the latter succeeded the former when the 
former died childless. Moreover, in the Terundia plate+? 
of Subhikaradeva II dated 836 A.D., there is no mention 
of his uncle SAintikaradeva I as a Successor, even though 
the latter came after Sivakaradeva II and was ruling in 
the year 829 A.D. Thus it is apparent that Santikaradeva’s 
name has been deliberately omitted in the aforesaid platc. 
We have already shown that the two great external powers, 
viz. the Rashtrakutas and the Palas, invaded the Bhauma- 
Kara kingdom during the reigns of Subhakaradeva I and 
his son and successor Sivakaradeva lH, and the power and 
prestige of the dynasty were affected by these invasions. 
The elder branch of the ruling family thus stood discredi- 
ted and, therefore, the younger branch representcd by 
Santikaradeva 1 came forward to retrieve the lost power 
and prestige of the family. The succession dispute in 
which Sintikaradeva 1 succeeded thus had its origin in 
the inability of the elder branch to protect the state against 
outside aggression. 

The Hindol‘* and Dharakote!® plates of his son 
Subhakaradeva Ili and the Dhenkanal plate®¢ of his queen 
Tribhuvanamahadevi I furnish us with the evidence that 
he marricd Tribhuvanamahadevi, who, as shown earlier,*? 
was the daughter of Rijamalla I (817-835 A.D.) of the 
western Ganga dynasty of Mysore. Tpis matrimonial 
alliance produced significant politica! results which will 
be discussed later. 

The Ganesa Gumpha inscription*® referring to Santi- 
karadewa ¢ was engraved on the inner wall of the Ganefsa 
Gumpha, otherwise known as chota-Hatigumpha, in the 
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Udayagiri hill by Bhimata, a physician, who also carved 
a GaneSsa image in the same Cave. The Dhauli Cave ins- 
cription*? (829 A.D.), also referring to Santikaradeva I, 
was inrised on the right side wall of the Dhauli Cave by 
Bhimata. 

R. D. Banerji doubted whether Santikara of the 
GaneSa Gumpha inscription is same as Santikara of the 
Dhauli Cave inscription. But since both the inscriptions 
have been engraved by Bhimata, son of Nannata, it con be 
inferred that Sintikaradeva of both the inscriptions are 
one and the same person. It appears that Bhimata, who 
was a resident of Viraja (Jajpur), as mentioned in the 
Dhauli Cave inscription, came to Udayagiri and Dbhauli 
to carve an image of GaneSa in the former ard ito re€- 
excavate a cave in the latter. 

Besides these two stray references, we know nothing 
of the other events of his reign. Santikaradeva I was also 
known as Gayada I and Lalitahira 1. He died sometime 
before 836 A.D., and was survived by his queen Tribhuva- 
namahidevi I and his son Subhakaradeva Il. 


Subhakaradeva II {836 A.D.) 


It has already been observed that there was a succes- 
sion dispute after the death of Sivakaradeva 1, son of 
Subhakaradeva I, in which Santikaradeva I succeeded. 
This is evident from the fact that, as already observed, 
Subhikaradeva II makes no reference to his uncle Santikara- 
deva I as his predecessor in his Terundia plates®! issued 
in the year 100 (836 A.D.). Similarly, Santikaradeva I and 
his son Subhikaradeva III and his queen Tribhuvana- 
mihadevi I do not mention in their copper plate grants the 
rames of the successors of Subbakaradeva I, viz., Sivakara- 
deva Il and his son Subhikaradeva ll. These omissions, 
which appear to have been deliberate, lead us to the 
coaoclusion that after the death of Subhakaraduva--I the 
Bhauma-Kara kjngdom was split i1oto two, in which the 
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elder and the younger branches of the same ruling family 
ruled simultaneously for sometime. 

From his Terundia plates we know that Subhakara- 
deva II married Nrnnadevi and at her request beissued 
this grant in the year 100 (836 A.D.). Like his father and 
uncle, he styled himself Paramabhattaraka, Maharajadhiraja 
and ParameSsvara. The Terundia grant informs us that 
Subhakaradeva II established the order of the Varndasrama 
or Caste system.?® Besides this, we know nothing of the 
achievements of Subhakaradeva II, whose reign probably 
came to an end some time before 839 A.D. With the end 


of his reign the elder branch represented by his father 
Sivakaradeva II ended. 


Subhakaradeva ITI (839 A.D.} 


Presumably, Subhakaradeva lI, the son of Santi- 
karadeva I by queen Tribhuvanamahadevi I, followed his 
cousin Subhakaradeva II, and is known to us from his 
Hindol®? and Dharakote plates®* ifsued in the year 103 
(839 A.D.). Since Subhikaradeva II and Subhikaradeva 
III were respectively ruling in 836 and 839 A.D., it is 
natural to infer that the former was followed by the latter, 
but it cannot be hold that the latter succeeded the former. 
We have already shown that each branch of the dynasty 
has ignored in its copper plate grants the rulers of the 
other branch. In the circumstances the logical supposition 
would be that Subhikaradeva If and III were ruling 
simultaneously. 

The Hindo! plate records the gift of a village to the 
god Vaidyanitha bhattiaraka, enshrined in the temple of 
Pulindesvara built by one Pulindaraja,®® who was his 
feudatory. This would suggest that he was a devotee of 
Lord Siva. This change in the religious faith of the ruling 
family was perhaps due to the growing popularity of 
Saivismein Orissa during this period. 

Subhakaradeva IIf was otherwise known as Kusuma- 
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hara 15° and Simhaketu®” and Simhadhvaja.°® His reign 
probably came to an end sometime before 846 A.D. 


Tribhuyanamahadevi 1 (846 A.D.) 


‘ Subhakaradeva III was succeeded by his mother 
Tribhuvanamahadevi I as the ruler, since his son was a 
minor. She is known to us from her own Dhenkanal 
grant®® issued in the year 110 corresponding to ®?46 
A.D., which informs us that she was the daughter of 
Rijamalladeva, already identified with Rajamalla 1 (817-835 
A.D.) of the western Gahga dynasty of Mysore. She 
assumed the epithets Paramabhattarika, Mahardjadhiraja, and 
Paramesvarl. 

The Dhenkana!l plate clearly states that Tribbuvapa- 
mahadevi had many qualities of head and heart. It is 
also stated in the aforesaid plate that, being a female, she 
was at first reluctant to ascend the throne, but when the 
nobles and feudatories of the kingdom cited the example 
of one Gosvamini Devi, a preceding female ruler of the 
family, she agreed to accept the throne. Gosvamini Devi 
is otherwise unknown to us from any record of the dynasty, 
and hence cannot be idertified. 

It is stated in the Talcher plates®® of her great 
grandson Subhakaradeva IV that TribhuvanamahAadevi 
succeeded her son Subhakaradeva II and carried on the 
administration of the kingdom very efficiently. Further, 
it is stated that during her reign her foes were extirpated 
and the glory of the kingdom spread abroad. 

The mention of her own father Rajamalla I in her 
own'charter seems to carry a special significance. We have 
already shown that the Bhauma-Kara kipgdom had become 
a victim of foreign agression in the reigns of her prede- 
cessors and had lost its former prestige and power. This is 
borne out by the Dhenkanal plate which states that at the 
time of her accessson “the Kara family had to depend 
upon nothing but their past glory”’®! and that ‘“‘the King- 
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dom looked like a female who had a distressful hcart”.¢? 
Perhaps, Tribhuvanamahadevi retrieved the lost prestige 
of the kingdom with the help of her father, who was a 
very powerful kivg of his time. The power and prosperity 
of the kingdom in the reign of this notable female ruler 
are also indicated by the accounts of Ibn Khurdidhbih, 
which state that the Dahum (the Bhauma-ruler) maintained 
a large army of 300,000 men and that it did not recognise 
the suzerainty of any other power.63 It has already been 
shown®* that Tribhuvanamahadevi was a close contempo- 
rary of the Arab geographer mentioned above. 

Tribhuvanamahadevi was also known as Sindagauri. 
She did not rule till her death ; but. as is evident from the 
Talcher plate of Subhakaradeva IV,%° she relinquished the 
throne in favour of her grandson Santikaradeva If, when 
he was considered to be sufficiently mature of age to bear 
‘the burden of the kingdom. 


Séantikaradeva II . 


No charter of Santikaradeva JI has yet been discovered. 
The copper plate records of his successors, beside glo- 
rifying him in a traditioval manner, give his Surnames 
as, Gayada If and Lonabhbara I. 

The Talcher plate®® of his son Sivakaradeva III refers 
to his marriage with Hiramahadevi, daughter of Simha- 
mana, who has not yet been identified. No further facts 
about him can be gleaned from the sources yet known to us. 


Subhakaradeva 1V (877 or 881 A.D.) 


Subhakaradeva 1V surnamed Kusumahura 1H, the 
eldest son of Santikaradeva II, succeeded his father and is 
known to us from his Talcher plates? issued in the year 
141 or 145 (877 or 881 A.D.). He, too,is a dim figure in 
the history of his dynasty. One of the facts we get from 
tite Baud plates®® is that he married Prithvimabadevi, who, 
as we shall see later,°? being the daughter of a powerful 
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neighbouring monarch, played a signifiicant role in the 
Bhauma-Kara history. The aforesaid charter also furnishes 
us with the information that Subhiakaradeva IV died 
childless. Like his predecessors, Subhakaradeva IV also 
styled himself as Paramabhattaraka, Maharajadhiraja, and 
ParameSsvara. His death sometime before 885 A.D. was 
followed by a succession dispute which produced far- 
reaching consequnces. 


Sivakaradeva III (885 A.D.) 


Sivakaradeva 111 surnamed Lalitahara II, the younger 
son of Sintikaradeva II by his queen Hiramahdadevi, 
succeeded his elder brother Subhakaradeva 1V and was 
ruling in the year 149, corresponding to 885 A.D. His 
Talcher plate? registers the gift of a village made at the 
request of Ranaka Vinitatunga, who, as his epithet Ranaka 
and the second part of his name indicate, was a feudatory 
chief belonging to the Tunga family of Yamagartta- 
mandala (Jamagadia or Jamyrdi io the Dhenkanal district), 
known to us from several inscriptions.” ! 

The evidences furnished by the Baud plates??® of 
Prithvimahadevi, queen of his elder brother Subhakara- 
deva 1V whom he succeeded, and the BrahmesSvara”? 
temple inscription belonging to the reign of the Somavari$i 
king Udyotakesari, enable us to glean a number of signifi- 
cant facts for the reconstruction of the history of the 
Bbauma-Karas at this stage. The former record, which 
is dated in the year {58 (894 A.D.), reveals that Prithvi- 
mahbadevi, the queen of Subhikaradeva IV, was the 
daughter of king (rajnah) Svabhivatunga, the Lord of 
Kosala (Kosaladhinatah) who belonged to Somavaimésa 
(StitanmSsu VamSsa) and who has been identified by scholars 
with Janamejaya I Mabhabhavagupta (882-922 A.D.) of 
the aforesaid dynasty.** The latter record reveals that 
Janamejaya, king of Kosala (the upper Mab3nadi valley, 
who was the fouader of the Somavaméi dynasty, killed 
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the king of the Udca country with his Kunta (a sharp- 
pointed weapon) ia a battle. Since the Kosala country 
and the Udra country (the coastal tracts of Orissa) were 
adjacent states respectively ruled by the Somavarsis and 
the Bhauma-Karas, the king of Udra killed by Janamtjaya 
can be taken to be a reigning monarch of the Bhauma- 
Kara dynasty of Orissa. 

Janamejaya I Mahabhavagupta was a contemporary 
of the Kalachuri king Sankaragana (C. 890-910 A.D.)?6 
and was ruling from C. 892 A.D. to 922 A.D. From the 
Bhauma-Kara chronology, we know that Subhikaradeva 
1V, Sivakaradeva lIfand Prithvimahadevi alias Tribhuvana- 
mahadevi }I were ruling in the years 141 or 145 (877 or 881 
A.D.), 149 (585 A.D.) aad 158 (894 A.D.) respectively. There- 
fore, the Bhauma-Kara king killed by Japamejaya I wasmost 
likely Sivakaradeva III (885 A.D.), who was the younger 
brother of Janamejaya’s son-in-law Subhakaradeva 1V. 

The date of Janamejaya I's (882-922 A.D.) interven- 
tion in the succession dispute of the Bhauma- Kara kingdom 
is not known, but it appears that his Nagpur Museum 
plates,*® which record the grant of a village in the Odra 
(Orissa) country in his 8th ‘regnal year corresponding to 
890 A.D. were issued to commemorate his victory over the 
king of Odra i.e. Sivakaradeva Ill. 

The intention of Janamejaya 1 was no doubt to place 
bis own daughter on the Bhauma-Kara throne and to 
extend his sphere of political influence over the Bhauma- 
Kara kingdom. Thus, after killing Sivakaradeva 111, Jana- 
mejaya I raised his daughter Prithvimahadevi to the throne 
and probably acted as a de-facto ruler. His intervention 
was a turning point in the history of the Bhauma-Karas, 
as their .power started declining from this time, ultimately 
leading to their downfall. 


Prjthvgmahadevi alias Tribhuvanamahadevi 11 (894 A.D.) 


As discussed above, Prithbvimahadevi, known to us 
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from her Baud plates?” dated in the year 158 (894 A.D.), 
ascended the throne after the death of her brother-in-law 
Sivakaradeva II at the bands of her father and assumed 
the title Tribhuvanamahadevi Il. Her accession to tbe 
thron2 was not recognised by other members of the family, 
as is evident from the fact that her name has not been in- 
cluded in the genealogical lists given in the later Bhauma- 
Kara records. She did not secure the throne under nor- 
mal conditions, but got it with the hei}p of her father. The 
Bhauma-Kara family resented this ect and their relation 
with Prithvimabadevi and ker father became embittered, 
particularly due to the fact that both contrived tbe death 
of a reigning member of the family. In the context of 
these facts, the omission of her name from all later genea- 
logies is easily understandable. 

The aforesaid Baud plates contain a statement that 
Sivakaradeva III died childless, but this is no doubt a 
deliberate suppression of the truth, for Sivakaradeva Il did 
leave two sons pamed Santikaradeva II and Subhakaradeva 
V, who ruled after their father. It is thus clear that there 
was an attempt by Prithvimahadevi to set aside the claims 
of Sivakaradeva’s sons. ” 

Nothing more is known about the events that followed 
the accession of Prithvimahadevi, but scholars have opined 
that the Bhauma-Kara kingdom perhaps became divided 
into two, in which Prithvimahadevi snd the son of Siva- 
karadeva III ruled simultaneously,” but in the absence 


of evidences a clear picture of the events that followed 
cannot be given. 


Santikaradeva II 


The next ruler in order of succession was Santikara- 
deva iI] surnamed Lavanahara II, of whom nothing is known 


except the fact that he married Dharmamahiadev# who 
was the lest ruler of the dypasty. 
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Sintikaradeva II having died childless, his younger 
brother Subhikaradeva V ascended the throne. From a 
copper plate grant’? of his queen Vakulamahadevi it is 
known that he had two queens, Viz., Gaurimahidevi and 
Vakulamahadevi, the latter being a princess of the Bhafija 
family.’ The Ganjam,?! Santigrama®® and Kumurang®? 
plates of his daughter Dandimahadevi state that Subha- 
karadeva was rightly called Sc, as “he was the sole reposi- 
tory of all happiness and prosperity”. Apart from these 
usual glorifications nothing more is known about him. 


Gaurimahadeyvi 


Subhikaradeva V was succeeded by his first queen 
Gaurimahadevi, known to us from the Jater charters of the 
dynasty, which, except mentioning her name as a successor 
of her husband, speak nothing of her achievements. Her 
accession indicates that Subhikaradeva V died without 
Jeaving a male heir. 


Daundimahadevi (916 and 923 A.D.) 

, Gaurimabadevi was succeeded by her daughter Dandi- 
mahadevi known to us from a number of charters, which 
attribute to her the epithets ParamamaheSvari, Paramabhal- 
térika, Maharajadhiragja and ParameSvari and record land 
grants in northern we well as Southern Tosala, suggesting 
that she had full control over both the regions. Besides 
this, we know, nothing of her except the fact that she was 
the last great ruler of the dynasty, as is indicated by the 
events that followed ber death. $ 

With. the death of Dandimahadevi the independent 
rule of the Bhauma-Kara dynasty came to an end. Tbe 
Somavagnsis, who had already extended political influence 
ove? tfe Bhauma-Kara kingdom since the time of Prith- 
vimahidevi were waiting for an opportunity. Soon 
after Dandimahadevi’s death, they occupied the Bhauma- 
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Kara dominions, mainly comprising the coastal regions 
of Orissa, taking advantage of the absence of any heir in 
the Bhauma-Kara family. The occupation of the coastal 
regions of Orissa by the Somavamsis is borne out by the 
Cuttack Museum plates of Yayati I Mabhasivagupta®? (C. 
922-955 A.D.), which state that in his ninth regnal year, 
corresponding to C. 931 A.D., he granted a village named 
Chandagrama in the Marada Visaya of Daksina Tcsala, 
identified with Chandagaop, thirtytwo miles soutb-east of 
Cuttack and Barada or Barada-Hariharapur in the Cuttack 
district respectively.°® Daksina Tosala of the aforesaid 
plates is beyond doubt Daksina Tosala of the Bhauma-Kara 
charters, and, therefore, it would not be unreasonable to 
assume that Yayati I occupied this country before making 
the grant of a village situated in it. 

D. C. Sircar, however, suggested that Yayati II Mahba- 
Sivagupta annexed the Bhauma-Kara dominions to the 
Somavam$si kingdom.®¢ His view is untenable, for some 
predecessors of Yayati 11, Viz. Dharmaratha and Indraratha, 
made land grants in Purvaristra Visaya (in the Dhenkanal 
district)®” and Kongodamandala (Ganjam-Puri district),®®8 
all without doubt situated in the Bhauma-Kara kingdom. 

In view of the above facts, the conquest of the 
Bhauma-Kara kingdom can be attributed to YayaAti I and 
not Yayati If who, in all probability, put an end to the 
Bhauma-Kara supremacy in Orissa in 931 A.D. 


Vakulamahadevi (940 A.D.} 


Vakulamahadevi, the second queen of Subhakaradeva 
V, ascended the Bhauma-Kara throne after Dandimahadevi, 
as in evident from a copper plate charter of ‘her reign 
issued in the year 204 corresponding to 940 A.D. even 
though, as already shown, the Bhauma-Kara kingdsm had 
already been occupied by the SomavamS$i king Yayaétil. 
She is described in ber own record and in the Taltalai 
plates of Dharmahbadevi as ‘an ornament like a flag witb 
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insignia in the family of the Bhafija kings,”®® instead of 
“an ornament like a flag with insignia in the family of the 
Kara kings”, as stated in the Kumurang plate of Dandi- 
mahadevi.°° The mention of the name Bhatija in place of 
Kara in the aforesaid records would suggest that she be- 
longed to the Bhaja dynasty, which seems to have played 
a significant role at this stage of Bhauma-Kara history,?! 
raising a member of the family to the Bhauma-Kara throne, 


Dharmamahadevi 


Dharmamahadevi, the queen of Santikaradeva III 
followed Vakulamahiadevi to the throne and is known to 
us from her Angul®® and Taltalai®®? plates, both being un- 
dated. She was the last known ruler of the dynasty who 
seems to have been backed by the Bbhafijas. 

It is seen that the last two rulers of the Bhauma-Kara 
dynasty Viz., Vakulamahadevi (940 A D.) and Dharma- 
mahadevi, were ruling in northern Tosala with the active 
support of the Bhaiijas. However, the whole of northern 
Tosala was not under their ‘possession, as they granted 
villages situated only in the Dhenkanal-Angul region, 
contiguous to the territories of the Bharnjas, who, as already 
stated, maintained them on the throne. It thus appears 
that the last two female rulers of the dynasty were in 
possession of the Dhenkanal-Angul region and putupa 
gallant stand against the Somavam$sis. They also did not 
give up their claim over the capital city Guhesvarapataka 
(Jajpur), even-though it had already been occupied by the 
Somavamsis- GuheSsvarapitaka has, {herefore, betn men- 
tioned 2s- the place of issue of their land grants. The last 
two queens might have ruled for about fifteen years; 
Vakulamahadevi was ruling in 940 A.D. and was succeeded 
by “Dharmamahadevi, who probably ruled for about five 
years. Thus the end of the Bhauma-Kara rule may be 
assigned to C. 945 A.D. 
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Chapter Six 
ADMINISTRATION 


In the present chapter, we would deal with the system 
of the Bhauma-Kara administration alongwith an account 
of the territorial extent of their kingdom. Our main source 
in this regard is the inscriptions of the dynasty which 
furnish us with some details abont administration. These 
facts, when examined in the light of similar details to be 
found in the epigraphic records of contemporary dynasties 
in other parts of India and general works on polity like the 
Manu Smriti and Kamédandaka MNitisara, enable us to draw a 
somewhat elaborate picture of the administrative system 
of the Bhauma-Karas. 

The Bhauma-Karas followed the same pattern of 
administration as tkeir Contemporaries Viz, the Rashtra- 
kutas and Palas; it can thus be said that their administra- 
tive system was of an analogous character, with the general 
features of the north-Indian administration of the time. 


Extent of the kingdom : n 


The Bhauma-Kara kingdom generally called Tosala— 
but sometimes also Utkala!—appears to have derived its 
name from Tosala or Tosali, variously referred to both as 
a city® and a country?’ in ancient times. It was divided 
into two large administrative units Viz, Uttara (northern) 
and Daksina (southern) Tosala, which seem to have situated 
respectively to the north and south of Tosala (modern 
Dhauli near Briubaneswar in the Puri district), a city of 
great antiquity and renown. The extent of these two 
divisions varied from time to time in accordance with the 
extent of the kingdom of a particular dynasty. > ¬ 

D. C. Sircar suggested that the territory of northern 
and southern Tosala, frequently mentioned in the Bhauma- 
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Kara charters, roughly included modern Balasore, Cuttack, 
Puri and Ganjam districts. But from a slose study of the 
copper plate charters of the Bhauma-Karas, it appears that 
northern and southern Tosala during this period were muck” 
wider in extent and comprised not only the above four 
districts but also the modern Midnapore, Mayurbban}j, 
Keonjhar, Dhenkanal and Baud-Phulbani districts. The 
identification of the gift villages mentioned in the Bhauma- 
Kara epigraphs and spoken of as situated in northern and 
southern Tosala which have been given elsewhere in this 
chapter will bear out our contention. 

As Shown above, ® the Bhauma-Kara kingdom, in its 
palmy days, roughly included the territories now com- 
prising the Midnapore district in the north, Mayurbbanj, 
Keonjhar, Dhenkanal and Baud-Phulbani districts in the 
west, Ganjam district in the south and the districts of Puri, 
Cuttack and Balasore bounded by the Bay of Bengal in the 
east (see map). Sometimes, as during the time of Sivakara- 
deva I Unmattasimha, the kingdom embraced wider areas, 
but the acquisition of such areas was temporary, for, as 
shown in the preceding chapter, the successors of Sivakara- 
deva I failed to retain them. The Bhauma-Kara kingdom, 
in fact, was almost of the same extent as the major portion 
of modern Orissa, with the exception of the Midnapore 
district which is now in West Bengal. The upper Mahanadi 
valley comprising .the modern Sambalpur-Sonpur tract 
formed a separate state known as Kosala (southern Kosala) 
and was ruled by the SomavamsSis, the rivals of the 
Bhauma-Karas. Parts of the Bhauma-Kara kingdom as 
defined above belonged to their feudatorigs, who enjoyed 
considerable autonomy, while the rest was divided into 
various administrative units such as Mardalas, Visayas, 
Gramas etc., and was kept under the direct control of the 
BhaumaeKaza rulers. 

A Mardala, roughly corresponding to a modern 
Revenue Commissioner’s division, was the next administra- 
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tive unit of the kingdom. From the Bhauma-Kara records 
we get the names of only two Maudalas viz, Kongoda 
mandala and Daydakabbukti mandala. Of the two, the 
former has been identified with modern Ganjam ard a part 
of Puri district® and the latter with Midr apore district of 
West Bengal.” 

The use of the tern Bhuktiin Dandakabbukti mavdala’ 
needs some explanation. It is known that Bhukti denoted 
a larger territorial unit than the Mandala in the Gupta 
period® and continued to be so even during the time of 
the Gurjara-Pratiharas.’ But it denoted a smaller territorial 
unit than the Mandala in the Rasbtrakuta empicre.!° Thus 
it is seen that the size of a Bhukti varied from time to time 
in northern India and the Deccan. Here tbe Dandaka- 
bhukti mandala, occurring in the Baud plates of Prithvi- 
mahadevi,i! indicates that the Dandaka region was 
originally a Bhukti comprising a larger territorial unit, 
but at the time of making the land grant, it had been 
reduced to the smaller territorial unit of a mandala. 

The next administrative unit was the Visaya or 
district. A list of .the Visayas gathered from the 
inscriptions of the dynasty is given below with their 
identifications. £ 


SI. Name of the Name of the Name of the Identification 


No. Charter Division District 
1 2 3 4 5 
1. Neulpur Northern Paricala Paiicamala Para- 
plate Tosala Visaya gana in the Bala- 
sore district.? 
2. -do- 4 =d0- Vubhyudaya Baghuadi (20°- 
Visaya 54°N, 86°-30° E), 


about I5 miles 
to the north east 
of Jajpur in the 
Cuttack dist. 2? 
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Name of the Name of the Name cf the: 
District 


Charter 
2 


Chbaurasi 
plate 


Terundia 
plate 


Hindol 
plate 


Dbarakote 
plate 


Phenkana! 
plate 


Talcher 
plate 


Talcher 
plate 


Administration 


Division 


3 


Southern 
Tosisia 


a 
[>] 
Hq 


Northern 
Tosa!la 


Southern 


Tosala 


Tosala 


Southern 
Tosala 


Northern 
Tosala 


4 


Antarudra 
Visrya 


Sutantara- 
kumbha 
Visaya 
Kankavira 
Visaya 


Jayakataka 
Visaya 


Oilasrama 
Visaya 


Manera 
Visaya 
Purvarastra 
Visaya 


87 
Identification 


5 


Antarodha Para- 
gana in the Sadar 


subdivision of 
modern Puri 
district.!* 


Not identified. 


Karavira in the 
ex-Angul state 
of the Dhenka- 
nal district. ® 


It can be located 


near Jayagada, 
also called Jau- 
gada in the 


Ganjam dist.!¢ 
Olasa, (20°-9“N, 
86°-1“E) in the 
Cuttack dist.!? 
Not identified. 


B. Misra sugges- 
ted that the 
eastern portion 
of the Tunga 
rulers (Yamagar- 
ttamandala) was 
probably known 
as Purvarastra 
Visaya.18 
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11. 


14. 
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Nama of the Name of the Name of the Identification 


Charter 
2 


Talcher 
plate 


Baud plate 


Baud plate 


Ganjam 


plate 


Ganjam 
plate 


Division District 
3 4 
-do- Madhyama- 
kbanda 
Visaya 
-do- . Tamala- 
khanda 
Visaya 
Northern Daksina- 
Tosala khanda 
Visaya 
Southern Varada- 
Tqsala khanda 
Visaya 
-do- Arttani 
Visaya 


5 


Yamagarttaman- 
dala has been 
identified by 
him with Jama- 
gadia in the ex- 
Angul state of 
Dhenkapnal dis- 
trict or Jamurdi 
in the Pallahara 
area of the same 
district.!? 


It can be located 
in the Pallahara 
region of the 
Dhenkanal 
district. 


Tamluk in the 
Midnapore dis- 
trict of West 
Bengal.?? 


Dakinmal in the 
Contai subdivi- 
sion of Midna- 
pore district.?! 
Barooda in thc 
Ghumusar region 
of Ganjam dis- 
trict.?? 
Athagath , in 
the Ganjam 
district.? ® 
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16. 


20. 


.  aA4dministration 


Name of the Name of the Name of the 


Charter Division 
2 3 

Santigrama -do- 
plate 
Kumurang -do- 
plate 
Ambagaon -do- 
pdate 
Arual Northern 
plate Tosala 

.. A grant of -do- 
Vakula- 
mahadeyvi 
Taltalai -do- 
plate 
The 


39 


Identification 


District 
4 5 
Tamura Tamur near Pal- 
Visaya lahara in the 
DPDhenkanal 
district.” 
Khidinga- Misra identified 
hara it with Khedjhari 
Visaya near the Chilika 
lake in the Puri 
district,?° while 
N. P. Chbhakra- 
varti suggested 
its identification 
with village 
Khidingi in the 
Kodala Taluk 
of Ganjam 
district.?¢ 
Gahangu Not identified. 
Visaya 
Vendahara Not identified. 
Visaya 
Asvavana- Not identified. 
katika 
Visaya 
Talamura G. Das & Pani- 
Visaya „ Erahi identified 
it with Talmul 
inthe Dhenkanal 


Ganjam®® and Saotigrama®® 


district. #7 


copper plates of 


Dandimahadevi refer to a Khanda in a Visaya such as, 
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Purvakhanda in Varadakhanda Visaya and PaScimakhaida 
in Tamura Visaya, which would probably mean the eastern 
and western divisions of these Visayas or districts. 

The lowest administrative unit was the Gréma or 
village. In some of the Bhauma-Kara records the term 
Pataka or Patika occurs, which probably stands for a Grama 
or village. The names of the villages mentioned in the 
copper plate charters of the dynasty are given below with 
their identifications. 


Name of Nameof MNameof Name of 


Sli, the the the the 
No. Charter Division District Village Identification 
J 2 3 4 5 6 
1. Neulpur Northern Paificala Komparaka Kupari (20°- 


plate Tosala Visaya 17”N, 86°-25” 
E) in the Bala- 
sore district.?° 


2. -do- -do- Vubhyu Dandanki- Not 


daya Yoka identified. 
Visaya 
3. -do- -do- -dG- Salonapura Solanapura 


(20°-53"N, 86°- 
11” E) near 
Jajpur in the 
Balasore dis- 
trict.?1 


4. Chaurasi Southern Antarudra Vuvrada Buhuruda(19°- 


plate Tosala Visaya 10”N,85°-58“E) 
in the Puri 

# district.? 2 
5. Terundia -do- Sutantara Taraman- We suggest its 
plate kumbha dapa identification 
Visaya wit Terundia 


in the Puri 
district, the 
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10. 


11. 


13. 
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2 3 4 5 6 
find spot ot 
thg grant. 
do- -do- -do- Lavaganda Not identified. 
Hindol Northern Kankavira Noddilo Nandelo in the 
plate Tosala Visaya ex-Hindol state 
of Dhenkanal 
district.?3 
*do- -do- -do- Yavagulo- Not identified. 
patika 
Dhara- Southern Jayaka- Gundaja Gundrivadi 
kote Tosala {aka (19°-13“N, 84°- 
plate Visaya 27” E), about 
ten miles to 
the north-west 
of Dharakote 
in the Ganjam 
district.?+# 
Dhenkana! Tosala Olasrama Kontaspara Kantapara (20°- 
plate Visaya 8'N, 86°-4”“E) 
in the Cuttack 
district.? ° 
Talcher Southern Manera Addhendra- Adhaigandi in 
plate Tosala Visaya kona the ex-Nara- 
singpur state 
of Cuttack 
district.?¢ 
Talcher Northern Purvarastra Kallani Kaliam (20”- 
plate Tosiala Visaya > 15”N,85°-24'E’) 
in theex-Keon 
jharstate of the 
” same district. 3” 
Talcher -do- Madhbyama- Suradhi- Sirdarpur (21°- 
plate khanda pura 15N, 85°-11”E) 
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19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


The Bhauma-Karas of Orissa ¢ 


2 3 4 5 
Visaya 
-do- -do- -do- Tamala- 
khanda- 
ksetra 
-do- -do- -do- Pustariya- 
pura 
-do- -do- -do- Gayada- 
pura 
-do- -do- -do- Kalyani- 
pura 
-do- -do- -do- Hastina- 
, puraksetra 
-do- -do- -do- Korandiya- 
ksetra 


Taicher Northern Madhbhya- Sankha- 
plate Tosala makhanda pura 
Visaya 


-do- -do- -do- Janapanga 


v 


Baud -do- Tamala- Kottapura 


plate khanda 
Visaya 
-do- -do- -do- Mannesvara 


Talapataka 


in the eE€x- 
Talcher state 
of Dhenkanal 
district.?8 


Tamur (21°- 
18"N, 85°-14"E) 
in the Ee x- 
Pallahara state 
of Dhenkanal 
district.? ® 


Not 
identified. 
Not 
identified. 


Not 
identified. 


Not 
identified. 


Kolanda (21°- 
14“ N, 65°- 
11” E).4%: 
Sonkmur (21°- 
15”N, 85°-10” 
E).41 
Jonapara (21°- 
15” N, 85°-13” 
E),12 


Not identified. 


e ® 


Not identified. 
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6 
Not identified. 


” 


Belgaon (19°. 
20'“N, 84°-51”E) 
in the Atha- 
garh Taluk 
of Ganjam 


district.43 

Hundalu (18°. 
3”N, 84°-53”E) 
in the Ganjam 


district. 
Not identified. 
Rambha in 


the Ganjam 
district. 


Not identified. 


Not identified. 


Ghantasila, 
about five 
miles to the 
west of the 


Chilika lake.t6 
Not identified. 


1 2 3 4 
24. Baud -do- Daksina- Utthutta 
plate khanda khanda- 
Visaya ksetra 
25. Gan- South- Varada- Vilva- 
jam ern khanda griama 
plate Tosala Visaya 
26. -“ର୍ଠ- -do- -do- Hondala 
27. -do- -do- -do- Khbhairapata 
28. Ganjam -do- Arttani Rasambha 
plate Visaya ` 
29. Santi- 
grama -do- Tamura “ Santi- 
plate Visaya grama 
30. * Santi- South- Tamura Komyo- 
grama ern Visaya sanga 
plate Tosala 
31. Kumu- -do- Khidinga- Kantasara- 
ranga hara nagari 
plate Visaya 
32. -do“ -do- -do- Mahikile- 
Svara 
33, A grant Northern Asvavana- Chhodata- Not identified. 
e of» Tosala fKatika vatsa 
Vakula- Visaya 
mahadevi 
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] 2 ସା 4 5 6 
33. -do- -do- -do- Kanteda Not identified. 
35. Anpgul ®... Desala Not identified. 
phate 
36. “dO veers os Kolanca Not identified. 
37. Taltalai Northern Talamura Tarataloi Taltalai in 
plate Tosa’la Visaya Talmul.#” 
38. -do- -do- -do- Kolanca Not identified. 
39, -do- -do- -do- Komsara Kamsara inthe 
former state of 
Dhenkanal 
district.#8 


We do not get any reference to a town or a city in 
the Bhauma-Kara records except the capital city Guhadeva- 
pitaka or GubeSvarapataka, which probably formed an 
administrative unit by itself. 


CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION 


King : 

Monarchy was the form! of governmert in Orissa 
during the Bhauma-Kara period. Kingship was hereditary 
as it was in other parts of India, but sometimes the voice 
of the feudatories and officers of the kingdom proved a 
determining factor in deciding royal succession. Thus, 
when Subhakaradeva IlI died leaving his minor Son, his 
mother Tribhuvanamahadevi I, the widowed queen of 
Santikaradeva I, was raised to the throne by the feudatories 
and officers of the kingdom with full regal status.®? Nor- 
mally succession passed to the eldest son of the ruler or 
to the next claimant in order of seniority, but sometimes 
this principle was not followed as in the case of Subhakara- 
deva II, the eldest son of Sivakaradeva II, whose claim was 
ignored by his uncle Santikaradeva I.5° ଓ ° 

We find in several cases of succession that if a king 
died childless, the crown passed to his younger brother, 
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and in his absence, to the widowed queen of the deceased 
king. Thus, when Santikaradeva III died childless, his 
younger brother, Subhakaradeva V, succeeded him, and 
when he too died without a male heir, his first queer 
Gaurimahadevi ascended the throne and was followed by 
her daughter Dandimahadevi and co-wife Vakulamahadevi 
and sister-in-law Dharmamahadevi successively. The rule 
of as many as four Bhauma-Kara queens one after another 
is an unusual phenomenon in Indian history. 

The practice of selecting the heir-apparent during the 
life time of the ruling king, as laid down in the Smritis,3! 
was not followed by the Bhauma-Kara kings, for we do 
not come across any reference to the Yuvardja or crown 
prince in their records. But a category of officers mentioned 
in their charters as Kumdaramatyas would probably suggest 
that they were the princes of the royal blood, who used to 
live in the capital and actively participate in the adminis- 
tration of the kingdom. There is, however, no evidence 
of a prince being appointed as Viceroy or Governor of a 
province in the kingdom. 

The princes of our period received education before 
shouldering the heavy responsibilities of kingship. This 
is brought out by the Talcher plates,®® which state that 
Subhakaradeva IV studied sacred texts during his Boyhood. 
It may be presumed that the princes also received military 
training. 

According to ancient Indian polity, if the king was 
a minor, a male relative of his was normally appointed 
as regent. But it appears that in the Bhauma-Kara king- 
dom the system of appointing regents wgs not in vogue. 
When Subhakaradeva IlI died leaving his minor son, 
Sintikaradeva If, his mother Tribhuvanamahadevi I was 
called upon to rule the kingdom, which she did as a full- 
fledged sovéreign, and she relinquished her position only 
when her grandson came of age. ®? 

The earlier rulers of the dynasty like Sivakaradeva I 
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Unmattasimha and his son Subhakaradeva I bore the epi- 
thets Narapatt and Maharaja respectively. In the Chaurasi 
plates®* of his son Sivakaradeva II, Subhakaradeva I has, 
however, been given sovereign titles of Paramabhattaraka, 
Mahéarajadhiraja and ParameSsvara, which were also borne 
by the subsequent rulers. The sovereign status of the 
Bhauma-Karas is also proved by some inscriptions cf their 
feudatories. 


The monarch was, as usual, the head of the adminis- 
tration and exercised unfettered powers. From the Talcher 
plate of Subhakaradeva IV°° it is learnt that during the 
rule of Tribhuvanamahadevi I, “the country advanced in 
three branches (of administration) — the foes were extirpa- 
ted, the glory spread abroad and there was harmony among 
the people”. 56 


The king was the supreme commander of the armed 
forces. He not only led the army but also fought in the 
battlefield himself. This is brought out by the Talcher 
plate of Sivakaradeva III,°7 which states that Sivakaradeval 
Unmattasimbha ‘“‘alone in, a battle, formidab’e with vast 
numbers of warriors, poured fourth sharp arrows from his 
bow, drawn up to his ears and took away in vicdory the 
daughter of the king of Radha like the latter’s kingly for- 
tune”.°8 Besides, the king had the power of increasirg or 
decreasing taxes. The Hindol’? and the Dhenkapgal 
plates®? state that the Bhauma-Kara kings “‘did not like 
oppressive taxation” and “delighted the people with light 
taxation (Mrdu kara)’. 


It is thus clear that the king was the head of both 
the civil and military administration and was virtually a 
despot. The inscriptions of the dynasty describe him as a 
divine being, often comparing him with mythological 
figures like Surya, Siva and others. The Hindol plate calls 
its donor Subhakaradeva II as the Sun and states that “he 
holds crescent on his head (like Lord Siva)”.°? The 
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Dhenkanal plate of TribhuvanamahbAadevi I states that the 
“resembles the goddess of fortune and ascended the throne 
like Katyayini”.¢s 

Smriti writers like Manu“ emphasizes that the 
king sbould not claim infallibility and that his divinity 
would be proclaimed only if he upheld the moral and 
social laws and maintained peace in the kingdom, It is 
thus clear that in spite of the divinity attached to the king, 
he could hardly act arbitrarily, as he was bound by the 
Rajadharma, which declared that he should give peace and 
prosperity to his .subjects and protect them from foreign 
invasion; he should maintain social order and please his 
people.°’ The Neulpur plate®® states that the protection 
of the people was the highest aim of Subhakaradeyva I, but 
it is impossible to establish whether it is merely an eulogis- 
tic statement or represents the truth. 

We do not find the description of the royal court in 
the Bhauma-Kara records, although similar descriptions 
are to be found in the records of contemporary ruling 
dynasties of India, such as, the Rashtrakutas®? and- Palas. 
But a few details gleaned from Bhauma-Kara records 
indicate that princes, royal chamberlain, royal physicians, 
poets,and other civil and military officers were the most 
prominent members of the royal court. Besides, the 
presence of scholars in the court is known from the 
Dhenkanal plate of Tribhuvanamahédevi I, which expressly 
states at one place that the kings always ‘shone forth in the 
company of distinguished scholars’.°® A Buddhist monk 
named Prajna, who came to Odra (Orissa) to study Yoga, 
carried the ‘Gandavyiiha’ to China during the time of 
Sivakaradeva I Unmattasimha.®® » 

The status of the Bhauma-Kara queens in the king’s 
court is not known to us, but they seem to have epnjoyed 
som privileges such as, granting land and making dona- 
tions to temples and to have exercised considerable influ- 
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ence on their husbands. The Hamsesvara temple inscrip- 
tion? ® reveals that Miadhavidevi, queen of Subhakaradeva I, 
made a land grant to the deity MidhaveSvara, established 
a market'in the nearby place and appointed a Saiva priest 
for the worship of the deity. All these would have re- 
quired royal sanction. 


Ministry 1 


In the Bhauma-Kara records there is no reference 
whatsoever to the ministry or an advisory council, which 
was regarded as an important organ of the government by 
the Arthasastra,! Manu Smtti'®? and Kamandaka Nitisara.”? 
There is however, a reference to the Mahasandhivigrahi or 
the minister of War and Peace in the Ganjam grant of 
Dandimahadevi.” ¢ 


Mahasand hivigrahi : 


The Mahasandhivigrahi, as the designation implies, 
was the minister of War and Peace and was probably the 
chief of the foreign department as well. The Ganjam 
plate of Dandimahadevi mentions one Mahasandhivigrahi 
named Ugraditya.”5 This officer was perhaps assisted in 
his work by some Sandhivigrahis or foreign ministers to 
whom we do not, however, find any reference in our 
records. 


Other Officers : 
The officers of the central government mentioned in 
the Bhauma-Kara recods were : 


1. Antaranga or Raiasatka : 


According to Misra the Antaranga was a kinsmen of 
the king,” but according to Sircar he was a royal 
physician.?? In all probability, the Antaranga was’§ royal 
physician enjoying the confidence of the king. 

The Santigrama copper plete of Dandimahadevi”® 
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* 
mentions Réajasatka in place of Antarango. According to 
Sircar this term stands for royal physician. Antaranga 
and Rajasatka were thus two different designations of the 
royal physician. . 


2. Kumardamatya : 

The functions of the Kumaramédtya, who figured very 
prominently in the epigraphic records of the Mauryas, 
Guptas aad other dynasties of northern India, varied from 
time to time. They sometimes served as ministers and 
sometimes as provincial and district heads.8° The Bhauma- 
Kara records do not say definitely what their functions 
were. In all probability, they were responsible executive 
officers chosen from among the princes of the royal 
blood. 


3. Mahaksapataladhikrta : 

The Mahaksapataladhikrta or the Mahdaksapataladhi- 
karanadhikrta was the chief keeper of Accounts and Records. 
The names of the Mahaksapatalcddhikrta are to be found in 
almost all charters of the dynasty.°! He also served as the 
Diitaka or the executor of the charters and conveyed the 
royal order to the provincial and district heads. He was 
assisted by the Mahaksapatalikas®? or Head Keepers of 
Accounts and Records, .who in addition tq their own 
duties, also acted as the scribes of the royal charters. Both 
the Mahaksapataladhikrta and the Mahdksapatalika enjoyed 
feudatory titles like Ranaka, Bhogi etc., and, perhaps, 
enjoyed rent ifree holdings. The Aksapatalika,8? meaning 
the Keeper of Accounts and Records, enjoyed a rank lower 
than that of the Mahdksapatalika. He, too, acted as the 
executer of the royal charters and enjoyed feudatory titles. 
It thus appears that the Accounts and Records department 
of the Bhauma-Kara government was well organised. 

Ld 


4. “Pratihara : 
The Pratihara or the Chamberlain was the royal door 
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# 
keeper. The Ganjam grant of Dandimahadevi mentions 
one pratihira named Prabhaésa.®* 


5. Ditaka: 

The Dutaka was the executor of royal charters who 
cooveyed the royal order to provincial and district heads. 
As stated earlier, the officers of the Accounts and Records 
department used to hold this office. 

Besides the officers mentioned above, there were the 
heaters (taptakaras) and engravers of the royal charters, 
who appear to have been the residents of the capital. The 
Chaurasi plate informs us that Harivardhana, the heater 
and engraver of the plate, was a resident of Viraja®® (Jajpur), 
the capital of the Bhauma-Karas. 


PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


As stated earlier, the Bhauma-Kara kingdom was 
divided into northern and southern Tosala, which were 
approximately of the size of a small province. The officers 
of a province as mentioned in the records of the dynasty 
were : 


1. Uparika : 

The records of the dynasty are silent about the func- 
tions of the Uparika and his position in the state hierarchy, 
but in the Pala administration he occupied the position of 
a Governor of a province, and hence, it can be presumed 
that hc occupied the same position in the Bhauma-Kara 
kingdom. The Uparika was the head of the revenue 
administration of the province. This is brought out by 
the fact that he is inyariably mentioned in the charters of 
the Bhauma-Karas along with other officers and is directed 
not to interfere with the rentfree holding of the donee. 
Besides, the Uparika carried on the revenue settlements 
of his province with the help of his subordinate 
officers. 
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2. Visayapati : 


Next to the Uparika was the Visayapati, who was 
incharge of a Visaya or district. He, too, like the °Uparika, 
enjoyed considerable revenue powers. He is frequently 
mentioned in the charter among the officers requested not 
to disturb the possession of the donated lands enjoyed by 
the donees. The title Bisoi or Bisoyi, still current in Orissa, 
was no doubt a corrupt form of Visayapati. 


3. Tadayuktaka : 


D.C. Sircar interprets the Taddayuktaka as the head 
of a sub-division.®® This officer appears to have been 
below the rank of the Visayapati, who was incharge of a 
district. 


4. Dandapasika : 


The DandapédSika or ‘he who is in charge of danda 
(of punishment) and nooses (to restrain criminals)’ was the 
chief Police Officer of a province. His duty was to maintain 
law and order and to round*®* up criminals and antisocial 
elements. He was assisted by some sub-ordinate Police 
Officets, whose designations are unknown to us. The term 
Danduasi or Dandasi, still current in Orissa, is a* corruption 
of Davndapasika. 


5. Sthanantarika : 


The Sthandanturika was the executor of the sentence 
of punishments passed on convicts. D. C. Sircar believes 
that he also acted as a spy and propably used to give 
reports to the king about the latest developments in the 
kingdom.®? 

Besides, our records mention the Cata, Bhata class or 
“the regutar and irregular soldiers, and the Ballabhas or the 
favourites of the king in a province. All the three classes 
perhaps enjoyed rent free holdings. 
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We are not in possession of any clear evidence about 
the mode of appointment of the above-mentioned officers, 
but the charters of the contemporary dynasties ruling 
in other parts of India indicate that they were directly or 
indirectly appointed by the king. 


VILLAGE ADMINISTRATION 


The following officers were connected with the vil'age 
administration. 


\, Mahamahattara : 


The Mahamahattara was the head man of the village. 
From the epigraphs of our period it appears that this 
Officer was in charge of the deferce of the village®® and 
protection of the people from antisocial elements. Besides, 
he was also connected with revenue administration, as his 
name is mentioned in our records along with other officers 
requested to protect the rent free land of the donee. He 
was assisted in revenue matters by the Mahattaras or elders, 
who constituted the village council—the most powerful 
body of local administration. The main function of the 
village council was to settle disputes in the village and to 
look after public works and other needs of the village 
community; 


2. PFrhatbhogi : 


The Vrhatbhogi, as his designation indicates, was a 
principal rent free holder and was intimately connected 
with the revenue administration. Some Vrhatbhogis even 
.held the post of Mahaksapatalika, as is indicated by some 
Bhauma-Kara charters.8? 


3. Pustakapala : 


» A . - 

He was the village accountant and probably: ascisted 

the Mahamahattara in revenue matters. He can be com- 
pared with the Karana or Karavnika of a village. 
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4. Kitakola : 
The Khtakola was the guardian of the fort. 


JUDICIARY 

Sadyadhikarana : . 

Misra interpreted Sadyadhikararna as the Commander 
of Cavalry,°® while K. C. Panigrahi and G. Das translated 
the term as law court.°! Misra’s view is untenable as the 
term Samavdaji occurring in Bhauma-Kara charters refers 
to the Commander of Cavalry.’® The other interpretation, 
therefore, seems correct, particularly in view of the fact 
that Sadya means the department of justice and Adhikarana 
has been inter preted as court by all scholars. 


REVENUE 

The Bhauma-Kara records do not furnish sufficient 
information about the sources of revenue of the kingdom: 
We get statements in the charters simply referring to the 
rights bestowed by the king on the donees on additional 
taxes (Uparikara), and the taxes derived from weavers 
(Tantrayava), cowherds (Goku!a), distillers (Saundhika), 
hamlets (Sakheta), landing plage (Ghata), ferries (Naditara 
Sthuna) and thickets (Gulmaka). An account of these taxes 
is gifen below. 

Scholars like J. F. Fleet,?3 U. N. Ghpshal,°* and 
A. S. Altekar®’ regarded the Uparikara as a tax paid by 
temporary tenants. Thus Uparikara was an additional 
impost levied by the king on the temporary tenants and 
came under the regular taxes of the kingdom. 

The rights given to the donees over the taxes derived 
from the weavers, cowherds, distillers, hamlets, landing 
places, ferries and thickets, as shown aBove, would suggest 
that duties were levied on textiles, pasture, liquor, hamlet, 
river transport, and thickets during the Bhauma-Kara 
peniod.* Besides these few facts nothing more is known 
about the system of taxation in their kingdom. A passage 
in the Dhenkanal plate of Tribhuvanamahadevi 1°¢ states 
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that the rulers of the dynasty were not “oppressive of 
taxation” and they “delighted their subjects by light 
taxation’’.?? We cannot, however, vouchsafe the correct- 
ness.of this statement. 

Sometimes, two contiguous villages were amalgamated 
for revenue purposes. It is known from the Neulpur 
charter?® that king Subhakaradeva I united two villages 
named Dandanki and Yoka while donating them. Besides, 
a village was also divided into parts for purposes of revenue. 
King Subhakaradeva III divided village Noddilo into two 
parts and alloted the income of one part for perpetual 
offering of ablution, sandal paste, flowers, incense, lamp, 
vali (sacrifice), caru (oblation) to the god PVoidyanatha 
bhattaraka, and for the maintenance of the temple and its 
caretakers.’’ The income of the other part was set apart 
for supplying the Saivite ascetics with satra (meal free of 
cost), kaupinottari (garaments), sanga!®® and medicines for 
diseases and for the maintenance of the Danapati, the 
person who received the grant from the king.3°! Similarly, 
king Sivakaradeva III divided village Kallani into three 
parts. One part was meant for offering snanana (ablution), 
gandha (sandal paste), puspa (flowers), dhiipa (incense), dvipa 
(lamp), vali (sacrifice), caru (oblation) and puja (worship), 
to the deity Puddhabhattaraka and his caretakers and for 
supplying the ten female mendicants (Bhiksuni) with civara 
(garment), pindapatra (pot for offering the oblation), 
Sayandasana (bed) and medicine for diseases.3°? The second 
part was meant for the repairs of the temple andthe third 
for the maintenance of the Déanapati, who, as said above, 
was the main donee, ! °2 | 

The boundaries of the villages donated are specified 
in some grants. This indicates that villages were surveyed 
before they were donated by the king. 


~ 
~ 


MILITARY ADMINISTRATION 


.. he military:system under the Bhauma-Karas appears 
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to have been strong and efficient, or else the small princi- 
pality founded by them would not have developed. into a 
vast kingdom. The military strength of the Bhauma- 
Karas is testified by the accounts of Ibn Khurdadhbih, 
which clearly state that the. Dahum (the Bhauma ruler) 
“does not consider anyone superior to himself” ard “is 
said to have an army of 300,000 men”.!0+ It is further 
supported by the Dhenkanal plate of Tribhuvaramahadevi I, 
which states that the rulers of the dynasty possessed a 
strong army.!05 

However, only a few designations of the military 
officers of the kingdom are known to us. The Valadhi and 
Samavali, mentioned in the plates of Dharmamahidevi and 
Vakulamahadevi, no doubt represent the designations of 
military officers. Vala means army and, therefore, Valadhi 
means the officer incharge of the armed forces stationed in 
border areas. The name Valddhi, also occurring in the 
Pratihara records, have been accepted in the same sense. 1°00 
Valadhi was thus a military officer, but we do not know his 
exact rank in the army. Samavaji,as has been said earlier, 
was the chief of the cavalry. » 

The Cadatas and Bhatas as seen above, were regular and 
irregular forces of the army. From this classification, it 
is evident that the ruler, besides having a standing army, 
also depznded on irregular troops which constituted the 
local militia. 

That there were forts in the Bhauma-Kara kingdom 
is evident from the term Kulakola, probably a corruption 
of Kottapala, intepreted as ‘guardian of forts’. 1°” 


FEUDATORIES ° 


As stated earlier,!°8 the Bhauma-Kara kingdom partly 
comprised the territories of their feudatories, who were 
allowvedoto eajoy a considerable degree of autonomy in 
return for theic allegiance to the overlord. The titles 
Mahasamanta, Maharaja and Réjaputra'®%® occurring in the 
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inscriptioas of the Bhauma-Karas refer to their feuda- 
tories., 

The Badakbhemandi plate of king Jayavarmadeva!!oe 
of the Eastern Ganga dynasty of Svetaka refers to Siva- 
karadeva I Unmattasimha as his Overlord, which would 
prove that the former was a feudatory of the latter. 
Besides, the other feudatories to whom direct references are 
found in the charters of the Bhauma-Karas were Pulinda- 
raja of an unknown family,!!! Ranaka Sri Vinitatunga of 
the Tunga dynasty of Yamagartta mandala,!'? Mangala- 
kalasai!? and Kottabhanja!!i! of the Bbanja dynasty and 
Ranaka Sribhrid Apsarodeva of an unknown family.! ® It 
is thus clear that the Eastern Gangas (of Svetaka), Tungas 
and Bhafijas, who used the Bhauma-Kara era in some of 
their official charters, were thesemi-independent feudatories 
of the Bhauma-Karas. 

The Bhauma-Kara era was used by the Sulkis of 
K ydilakamancdala, the Nandas of Jayapura and the Nalas 
of Khindirasrngamandala, but in none of their charters, 
including those of the Bhafjas and Tungas, do we find a 
reference to their overlord. Most probably, they were 
feudatories of the Bhauma-Karas, enjoying far more internal 
sovereignty than others. 

Tne feudatories of our period bad full control over 
their territories, as they alienated villages independently 
without seeking the permission of their overlord. There 
is however, one exception to this practice, as is clear 
from the Badakhemandi plate of Jayavarmadeva, referred 
to above. 

It is known from the Dhenkanal plate of Tribhuvana- 
mahadevi I that she came to the throne at the request of 
her feudatories,11° which would clearly suggest that in the 
internal affairs of the kingdom the feudatories, at times, 
played a very significant role. Besides, the felsdatories 
were also connected with the revenue administration of the 
kingdom ; they are mentioned in the charters of the dynasty 
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alongwith other officers requested not to interfere with the 
lands granted to the donees. With the decline of the 
Bhauma-Kara power, the feudatories became irdependent 
and recorded charters in the their own rcgnal years. 
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Chapter Seven 


SOCIAL, RELIGIOUS AND CULTURAL 
CONDITIONS 


I. SOCIAL CONDITION 


The epigraphic records of the Bhauma-Karas and 
the contemporary foreign accounts provide us with some 
facts about the social condition prevailing in Orissa during 
their rule. 


Caste System : 


The caste system has been one of the most striking 
features of the Hindu society since the Rg-vedic period 
and, therefore, it can be said beyond doubt that this insti- 
tution existed in the society of our time. It is needless 
to trace the history of the caste system for our present 
purpose and we shall, therefore, try to ascertain its nature 
in Orissa during the rule of the Bhauma-Karas. 

As stated earlier, Ksemankaradeva, the founder of 
the Bhamma-Kara kingdom in Orissa, established “four 
orders (castes) in their proper duties”?.! Similarly, Subha- 
karadeva II is also said to have established the ‘VarnasSrama’ 
or ‘Castes and stages of life’.? It is thus seen that the 
Bhauma-Kara kings encouraged the caste system in the 
society, notwithstanding the fact that the first four kings 
have been given Buddhist epithets in the records of the 
dynasty. 

The actual number of castes and sub-tastes in Orissa 
during this period is not known, but the Neulpur plate 
mentions that the number of the main castes was four,? 
which obvjwusly refers to the Briéhmavas or the priestly 
class, the Ksatriyas or the ruling class, the VwiSyas or the 
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husband men and traders and the Siidras or the class that 
served others. 

The accounts of Ibn Khurdadhba(bih), a contempo- 
rary Arab geographer, however, mention seven castes in 
India during this period Viz., Sabkufria (also spelt as Sab- 
kafreya or Samkufria), Brahma, Katariya, Suidariya, Baisurd, 
Sandalia and Lahud* Of these, the Brahma, Katariya, 
Stdariya, Baisura and Sandalia are no doubt the same as 
Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Sudras, Vaisyas and Candalas respect- 
ively. A.S. Altekar interpreted the Sabkufria (Sabkafreya 
or Samkufria) as the Satksatriyas, a class superior to the 
Ksatriyas and Lahud as a community “‘following the pro- 
fessions of the dancers, tumblcrs and players”.’ It cannot, 
however, be said with certainty whether all these castes 
also existed in Orissa during the Bbhauma-Kara supremacy. 

The epigraphic records of our dynasty, besides 
referring to the four-fold division of the caste system in 
the society, mention three sub-castes Viz., Tantravaya or 
Weaver, Gokuta or Cowherd, and Saundhika or distiller, 
three occupational groups of the Sudra community. The 
fact that other sub-castes are not mentioned in the Bhauma- 
Kara records does not, however, prove that they did not 
exist in Orissa during this period. 2 

Our records do not provide us with any information 
about the position of different castes, but it can be held 
that the Brahmanas occupied the highest position in the 
society and were respected by all other classes. The Bréah- 
manas of our period followed a number of professions 
including the scriptural duties, theoretically permitted to 
them by the Dharmasastras. They were exempted from 
taxation in all che charters granted to them. The records 
of the dynasty, which mention the names of ‘the Brahmana 
donees, reveal that they belonged to different Gotras, 
Pravaras and Anupravaras. TO 

The other classes in Social order were the Ksatripas 


(the ruling class), Vaisyas (Husbandmen and traders) and 
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Sudras (the class that served others), of whom we know 
nothing from our records, 

Our epigraphic records do not refer to the untouch- 
ables in our period. Ibn Khurdadhba(bih), however, 
maintained that the Sanddalia and Lahud were regarded as 
untouchables during this period.¢ It is known from the 
Smritis' and Dharmasastras® that the Candalas (Sandalia) 
were regarded as untouchables since earliest times, and, 
therefore, there is no difficulty in accepting the above 
observation of the Arab geographer. But the members 
of the Lahid community, which adopted music and danc- 
ing as their profession, cannot be taken as untouchables, 
for they were nowhere regarded as such in the Smritis. In 
all probability, they were held in low esteem in the society 


of our period. 


Marriage and Position of Women ¢: 


The accounts of Ibn Khurdidhba(bih)?’ and contem- 
porary epigraphic records refer to intercaste marriages 
of the Anuloma form in India during this period ; but it 
is very difficult to say whether such a practice was preuva- 
‘lent in the Bhauma-Kara kingdom, for we do not get any 
Such instance in our records. 

The contemporary Sniritis'’ maintain that girls 
should be married before they attained puberity and, there- 
fore, we can say that this was followed by Brahmanas and 
those high castes who were much under their influence. 

It is known from the later records of the dynasty that 
king Subhakaradeva V married two princesses Viz., Gauri- 
mahadevi and Vakulamahadevi, which would suggest that 
polygamy was in vogue among the ruling class. 

Women “in this period occupied a better position in 
society, for, as we have seen earlier, widowed queens and 
daughters @f a deceased king ascended the throne and ruled 
with full royal status. The female rulers like tbe male 
ones were free to grant villages to the Brahmanas and 
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religious establishments, but the queens do not seem to 
have had the same privileges. We bave already suggested 
that Madhavidevi, queen of Subhakaradeva I would have 
received the royal assent for building the Madhavesvara 
temple for making endowments for the worship of the 
deity and for opening a market nearby. 


Food and Drink : 


The rice (tandula’, milk (dugdha) and honey (madhu) 
are among the food commodities mentioned in the 
records of the dynasty and therefore, it can be presumed 
that these were taken by the people. The drinking of wine 
was also in vogue, as the records refer to the Saundhikas 
or distillers. 


Dress and Ornaments : 


From the sculptures of our period it appears that 
the males were adhovasana (dhoti of modern times) round 
the waist and used uttariyas or aprons as the upper gar- 
ment. The females wore saris round the waist and used 
bodices to cover the breastse Both men and women of our 
period used same types of ornaments such as, the tiara, 
kundala (ear ring), keyura (armlet), kankana (bracelet), 
mekhala (belts) and pearl or bead necklaces. In addition 
to these, the females used the mafijiras (niipura) or anklets. 

Hairdressing was very common with both men and 
women of our period. While the males kept long hairs 
and used a tiara, the females prepared beautiful locks and 
bedecked them with flowers. Of the perfumeries used in 


this period, our records refer to sandal paste and incense. 
L~) 


Economic condition : 


The economic condition of the Bbauma-Kara king- 
dom is but vaguely known. The prosperity of tie kingdom 
largely depended on the wealth derived from agriculture, 
industry and commerce. 
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Paddy was the major agricultural product and yielded 
large amount of revenue. Of the industries, our records refer 
to distillery and weaving by the Saurdhikas (distillers) 
and Tantravayas (weavers), who paid taxes to the king: 

The Hudid-al-Alam, a work of an annonymous writer 
already referred to above, mentions among tbe main 
products of the DaAum (Bhauma) kingdom, large elephants, 
pepper, rotang, cotton, and white conch (sapid muhra) 
“which is blown like a trumpet ard is called Shank”. 
The accounts of Ibn Khurdadhbihb also mention elephants 
and aloes as the major products of Orissa (Ursfin) during 
this time and state that they were “carried in fresh water 
(evidently the rivers) to S.m.nd.r (the Samudra or the 
Sea) from places 15-20 days distant from there”.!® It is 
thus seen that clephants, peprer, rotang (rattan), aloes, 
cotton and white conch were among the products expor- 
ted from the Bhauma-Kara kingdom. The brisk maritime 
trade was carried on through ports like K.nja (modern 
Ganjam in the Chatrapur sub-division of Ganjam district) 
and Nubin (?), referred to in the above accounts. About 
the latter port the accounts state that it is situated in the 
Dahum’s (Bbauma) country (mamlakat) and the corn of 
Sarandib (Suvarnadvipa)!® come from this town.” !22 
This would suggest that grains were imported from 
Sumatra (Suvarnadyvipa) through this port. 

The professional classes of the Bhauma-Kara king- 
dom as indicated in our records are the priests, (Bralimanas), 
soldiers (Catas, Bhatas), scribe, engravers, heaters, 
(Taptakaras), sculptors, distillers, weavers and cowherds. 

It is known from the Hindol plate of Subhakaradeva 
III that the price of six adhakas of rice (tandula) was four 
Hiranyopdnas.!* The weight of an adhaka now called ada 
in many pgrts of Orissa, is equivalent to about 196 
standard seers of modern times. The value of tte 
Hiranyopana is not known, but it appears to have been one 
of the higher denomipations of tbe currency of the period. 
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II. RELIGIOUS CONDITION 


The epigraphic records of the dynasty and the 
archirological remains of the period provide us with some 
data about the religious condition of Orissa during tbe 
Bhauma-Kara supremacy. 

The members of the Bhauma-Kara dynasty are known 
to have been the votaries of different religious cults Viz., 
Buddhism, Saivism and Vaisnavism. They fostered a 
spirit of tolerance and harmony among the followers of 
different religious sects and thus brought a significant 
change in the religious field. 


Jainism : 


Jainism, which was a popular faith of Orissa since 
the earliest times, lost its ascendancy after the death of 
Kharavela due to lack of royal patronage. No Bhauma- 
Kara ruler is known to have professed or patronised 
Jainism, but it cannot be said that it completely died out 
during the period of their supremacy. Some Jaina images, 
still existing in the Jajpur area, bear favourite charac- 
teristics of the period which indicate that Jainism existed 
in a restricted form in some parts of the Bhaumna-Kara 
kingdom: 


Buddhism : 


The Mahbayanic form of Buddhism was a dominant 
faith of Orissa at the time of the rise of the Bhauma-Karas, 
as is evident from the accounts of Yuan Chwang, which 
refer to Buddhist establishments in Odra (Orissa) inhabited 
by the monks of the Mahayana order.!? It received a 
new impetus during our period, as the earlier rulers of the 
dynasty Viz., Ksemankaradeva, Sivakaradeva 1, Subha- 
karadeva I, and Sivakaradeva Il, who bdke Buddhist 
.epithets Paramopasaka, Paramatathagata, Paramasaugata 
and Saugatasrava respectively, were followers of this sect 
and extended royal patronage to it. ` 
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The Dhenkanal plate of Tribhuvanamahadevi I states 
that her predecessors “exhausted the treasures of their 
Vast empire on religious works in order to enlightep their 
country and others who decorated the earth by construe 
ting in unbroken continuity various Mathas, monasteries 
and sanctuaries”’.!¢ An analogous statement is found in 
the two Baud plates of Prithvimahadevi alias Tribhuvana- 
mahadevi If, which credits Subhikaradeva 1 with the 
erection of a number of Viharas and monasteries.!? It is 
thus clear that the early Bhauma-Kara kings, who werc 
devout Buddhists, built a number of monasteries and sanc- 
tuaries in their kingdom, the remnants of which are still 
found in most parts of the coastal districts of Orissa. 

A large number of Dhyani Buddhas, Bodbisattvas and 
other deities of the Buddhist MahayAanic pentheon dis- 
covered from places like Khadipad3, Ratnagiri, Udayagiri 
and Lalitagiri and assignable to the eighth-nintb century 
A.D. also clearly indicate that the Mahaiyanic form of 
Buddhism flourished in Orissa during the carly Bhauma- 
Kara regime. 

As stated earlier,'!® empéror Te-tsong of China 
received in 795 A.D. an autographed Buddhist manuscript, 
named Gandavyiha, from Sivakaradeva 1 Unmattasimha of 
the Bhauma-Kara dynasty, ‘“‘who had a deep faith in the 
sovereign law and who followed the practice of the 
Mahdayana”’.!* The aforesaid manuscript was carried by a 
Buddhist monk, named Prajia who was instructed to 
translate it. Yuan-Clhao, a ‘contemporary chinese writer, 
mentions that “‘Prajia was born in Kapisa, on the western 
verge of the Indian world, had commenced his studies in 
northern India, had continued them in Madhya-desa or 
mid-India, that he had resided in Nalanda, visited the 
sacred places, had thus passed cighteen years in learning ; 
afterwards he had settled in the monastery of the king of 
Wu-Ch’a or Udra (Orissa) of southern India to study 
Yoga there”.?0° It thus appears that Praja, who was 
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studying Yoga in a monastery of the king of Wu-Ch’a or 
Udra (Orissa), was sent by the later to China, where he was 
requested to translate the text. 

" The Buddhist establishments mentioned in the 
records of our dynasty are, Jayasrama Vihbara?! and one 
artificial cave in Dhbauligiri near Bhubaneswar.?® The 
former has been identified with Jagati near Talcher in the 
Dhenkanal district. 3 

l-tsing, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim who visited 
India in 673-687 A.D., refers in his accounts to the Bha-ra-ha 
monastery in Tamralipti,**# modern Tamluk in the 
Midnapore district, which, as shown above,?®® was situated 
in the Bhauma-Kara kingdom. He mentions that it was 
inhabited by monks and nuns, who maintained perfect 
discipline of life and conduct.?® The monastery was run by 
an assembly of monks, which formulated monastic rules 
and rites and implemented them.?” Any inmate of the 
monastery violating the rules was liable to be expelled.?8 
The learned monks delivered daily lectures and were 
provided with good rooms free from duties.®° The junior 
monks were kept under strict surveillance.’ The nuns 
were not allowed to walk alone outside the monastery and 
lay-women visiting the monastery were not permitted to 
enter the apartments of the priests.?! I-tsing learnt Sans- 
krit and Philology (Sabda-Vidya) in this monastery and 
was highly impressed by the conduct of its monks. 

The existence of the monasteries in the Bhauma-Kara 
kingdom, an account of which has been given above, 
and the monastic life as depicted in the accounts of JI-tsing, 
clearly suggest ttat Buddhism flourished in Orissa during 
the early Bhauma-Kara period. 

The Khadipada image inscriptions of Subhakaradeva 
I’s time®? refers to a Buddhist monk named,Rahularuci, 
styled as Mahamarndaldcarya Paramaguru or ‘the teacher of 
the great division and the supreme preceptor’. The title 
indicates that he was a famous Buddhist monk-holding 
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the high position of the state pontiff during Subhakaradeva 
I’s time. S. C. De identified Rahularuci of the aforesaid 
inscription with the famous Buddhist saint Rahulajphadra,? ®? 
of Odivisa (Orissa), mentioned in the Tarainatha’s accounts 
and the Pag-Sam-Jon-Zan. 

As already noted,?3* although the early Bhauma- 
Kara rulers were followers of Buddhism, they encouraged 
the VarndaSrama or ‘the castes and stages of life’ in the 
society and donated villages to Brahmarnas. This clearly 
Suggests the influence of the Brabmanical social system on 
the followers of Buddhism, which was ultimately absorbed 
into the Brahmanical fold leaving hardly any trace of its 
separate existence. 

Buddhism fast lost its importance in the later Bhauma- 
Kara period partly due to lack of royal patronage, but 
the main cause of its decadence was its connection with 
Tantrism and its similarity with the Brahmanical sects 
like Saivism and Saktism. As in other parts of India 
Buddhism in Orissa got gradually absorbed into Brahma- 
nism, and this transformation took place during the rule of 
the later Bhauma rulers. 


Saivism : 

In the later part of the rule of this dynasty Saivism 
emerged as a powerful integrated force and attained domi- 
nant position in the religious field under the patronage 
of the later rulers who assumed saivite epithets like Para- 
mamahesvara or Paramamahesvari, meaning a devout wor- 
shipper of Lord Siva. 

Of the four well known Saiva, sects Viz., Saiva, 
MaheSvara,.Kapalika, and Lakulisa-Pasupata, the last named 
sect was more popular in Orissa during this period as is 
indicated in the sculptures of the age. The images of 
Lakulisd, the founder of Pasupata sect alongwith his 
disciples are.to be found in profuse numbers in the Saiva 
temples of Bhubaneswar. The images of eighteen prominent 
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Pasupata teachers who followed Lakulisa are also to be sccn 
in some of these monuments.?? 

The Saiva shrines referred to in the records of our 
dynasty are god MadhaveSvara,3© Vaidyanatha-bhatturaka®? 
and UmamaheSvara,®® enshrined in the Madhavesvara, Pulin- 
desvara and Nannesvara temples respectively. Of these, 
the MadbaveSvara temple was built by Madhavidevi, the 
queen of Subhakaradeva I. Besides, a very large number 
of Saiva temples bearing the Bhauma characteristics of 
art and architecture, that still exist at Bhubaneswar, point 
to the popularity of Saivism during this period. 

The records of the dynasty refer to Saiva priests, 
who were appointed to conduct the worsbip of Lord Siva. 
The rituals in worship included spapana (ablution), gand ha 
(sandal paste), puspa (flowers), dhiipa (incense), dipa (lamp), 
vali (sacrifice), and caru (oblation). This indicates that 
the saivites followed ‘Saptopacara’ form of worship. 

The presence of Ganesa, Kartikeya and Parvati on the 
side niches of the Saiva temples of our period would indi- 
cate that Siva was worshipped with his whole family. 


Vaisnavism : 

Vaisnavism, like Saivism, was not a popular ® faith 
of Orissa daring the Bhauma-Kara rule, as not a single 
Visnu temple is known to have been built during tbeir time. 

Two queens of the dynasty, Tribhuvanamabhbaidevi I 
and Prithvimahadevi alias Tribhuvanamahadevi 11, were 
however, the devotees of Lord Visnu, as is indicated by 
the epithet Paramavaisnavi or ‘one intensely devoted to 
Lord Visnu’, which they assumed in their copper plate 
charters. Besides, we find occasional references to Lord 
Visnu and ‘his consort Sri or Laksmi in the records of the 
dynasty. 

The huge images of Visnu in Sayana (recumberi#) posture 
found at Serang and Bbimkand in .the. Dhenkanal district 
have been assigned to the.Bhauma period. 
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The Tantra Cult (Vajrayana) : 


The prevalence of the Tantra Cult or Vojrayana in this 
period is indicated by a large number of Tantric-Buddhist 
deities and some Tantric temples assignable to this ages 


As already stated, Buddhism was on the dccline in 
the latter half of the period and was transformed into an 
esoteric Yogic system with endless rituals and forms of 
worship called Vajraydna. It developed a mystic philo- 
sophy and introduced female divinities into its pantheon, 
regarded as Sakti or energy. The followers of this sect, 
the Tantrics, observed certain mystic practices (Kriydas) to 
acquire occult power or Vajra and thercby attain salvation 
(Siddhi), as indicated in the accounts of Taranitha and the 
Pag-Sam-Jon-Zan. They accepted sexual intercourse with 
women as a religious rite and decried the taboos. The 
Vajrayanists have left indelible marks of their esoteric 
practices on the temples and images of the period.®® 


The chief divinities of this cult found in the sculp- 
tures of the age are the Dhyani Buddha and his consort 
Tara. Of the lesser divinities, we come across Marici, 
Herukpa, Kurukulla, Camunda and Vajrasattva. 


The accounts of Tarinatha*® mention {he names of 
some Tantric saints of Udivisa (Orissa) Viz., Luipa, Vajra- 
ghanta, Kambala, Padmavajra, Anangavajra, Padmasam- 
bhava, Indrabhiti, Lak$mikara, and Virupa, who appear 
to have been living. inp Orissa during the Bbhauma-Kara 
rule. 


The worship of the goddess Parvati in her various 
manifestations like Mabhbisamardini, Katyayini, Gauri cetc., 
was popular, as indicated in the sculptures of the period. 
Of the other gods and goddesses worshipped in our 
period, mention may be made of Sri or Lak§$mi, Ganesa, 
Kartikeya, Kama with spouses Rati and Priti, Surya (The 
Sun) and Indra. 
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Education : 


§ Our information about the system of education in 
Orissa during the Bhauma-Kara supremacy is very limited. 
It is gleaned from the records of the dynasty that the 
Brahmanas, who occupied the highest position in society, 
were proficient in different brancbes of knowledge and 
were the most educated class. The contemporary records 
mention that the Brahmanas imparted education to other 
classes. ¢! 

The monasteries, referred to in our records and in 
the accounts of the chinesese pilgrim Itsipg, functioned, 
as in other parts of India, as advanced centres of education 
and learning. The Bhauma-Kara monarchs, who built a 
number of monasteries in their kingdom and provided 
patronage to them, thus seem to have encouraged learning. 
These monasteries had wide reputation throughout India 
and scholars from different parts of the country came here 
for studies. As seen earlier,*? Prajna, a Buddhist monk 
of Kapisa (Afganistan), joined a monastery of Orissa to 
study Yoga and, at the request of Orissan king, carried an 
autographed Buddhist manuscript named Gardavyuha to 
China. ¢ 

The relation between the teacher and the taught in 
the monasteries was good as revealed in the accounts of 
I-tsing quoted earlier, who was greatly impressed by the 
behaviour of the monks. The inmates of these monasteries 
observed perfect discipline. 

The Hindol plate of Subhakaradeva III states that he 
“acquired the profound knowledge of the Agamdantas’,®? 
while the Talcher plate says that Subhakaradeva 1V had 
“sharp faculty of understanding the spirit of the (text of) 
Sastras”**, but it is dificult to say whether these ate Kisto- 
rical facts or ‘poetic effusions. 

It appears from the Khadipada image inscription that 
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Mahamandalacarya Rahularuci, who has been identified by 
scholars with Rahulabhadra of TaAiranitha’s accounts and 
the Pag-Sam-Jon-Zan,*5 was a famous Buddhist saint of 
the period and was probably conferred the title Mahamgn- 
dalacarya or the priest of the high order for his erudition. 


Language and Literature : 


The Sanskrit language is used in all the inscriptions 
of the dynasty, which would undoutedly Suggest its popu- 
larity in Orissa during this period. The texts are composed 
partly in prose and partly in verse. The verses are highly 
ornate and are in a rhetorical style, which shows the 
poetic skill and erudition of the Bhauma court poets. 

The metres used in the verse are Vasantatilaka, Indra- 
vajra, Anustubh, Puspitagra, Sragdhara, Mandakranta, Malini, 
and Sardulavikridita, of which the Vasantatilaka was very 
popular. 

Some vesses of the inscriptions provide two meanings. 
One such verse giving double meaning is quoted below : 

“Udyanesu-Silimukhavaliravoha resu-muktasthitirdosanga- 
rucistusarakirana-bigynesu-sadvesatd Rahau-tiksrakaragrahku- 
manisu-trasodaynh-kevalam- kantakuntalasantatau-kutilatayas- 
yah-pr&bhutyebhuvih”’ 4S (11.21-23, Kumurang plate of Dandi- 
mahadevi aud Taltalai plate of Dharmamahidevi). 

G. Das and K. C. Panigrahi, the editors of the Taltalai 
plates, have translated the above verses thus : 

“While she (Dharmamahadevi) rules the earth, Sili- 
mukhavali-rava (the sound of the sword) is not to be found ; 
mukta (pearls) are to be found in the necklaces, but mukta 
{woman of loose character i.e. prostitute) is not to be found ; 
dosasanga-ruci (the desire for contact with the evening) is 
to be found in the moon, but dosasanga-ruci (the desire for 
contact with vices) is not to be found ; sadvesata (the spirit 
of debates is to be found in the learned, but sadvesata 
(malice) is not to be found ; tiksna-kara-grah (the realisa- 
tion of oppressive taxes) is not to be found ; trasodaya (the 
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emitting ot lustre) is to be found in gems, but traso-daya 
(the generation of fear) is not to be found ; and kutilata 
(curling) is to be found in the locks of hairs of woman, but 
kutjlata Ycrookedness) is not to be found”.¢7 

The artificiality found in the verse quoted above re- 
veal the poetic skill of its composers, who appear to bave 
been influenced by the style of the famous sanskrit works 
like Banabhatta’s Kadambari and Bharavi’s Kiratarjuniyam. 
The story of the latter work, which narrates the fight bet- 
ween Kirata (Siva) and Arjuna is depicted on the walls 
of some temples of the period.4®8 

ft is interesting to note that some sanskrit names like 
Unmattasimha, Lavanahara, Nannata, Bhimata, Gayada Jam- 
bhana, and Pettapala, have been represented in the ins- 
criptions in their corrupt forms as Unmattasimha, Lonabhara, 
Nonnata, Bhimata, Gayada, Jambhana and Padapala. These 
corruptions and also such words as thira (sthira) pruva 
(Piirva) and Usvattha (Asvattha) occurring in the inscriptions 
of the period suggest the influence of regional Prakrit on 
Sanskrit aud the gradual evolution of the modern Oriya 
language. . 

The Kumurang plate of Dandimahadevi mentions 
the poet Jambhana who composed it, and his father«Maha- 
kavi Jayatmana, both otherwise unknown to us from any 
other source. 
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Chapter Eight 
ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


The history of Orissan art and architecture beBak 
in circa 261 B.C., with the conquest of Kalihiga by Asoka. 
* A concrete example of Asokan art is provided by the 
colossal figure of the forepart of an elephant carved on 
the top of the boulder that contains a version of his four- 
teen Rock edicts at Dhauli near Bhubaneswar.? It is 
difficult to trace the development of Orissan art that began 
in the ASokan age, till we come to the period of Kharavela, 
during which the early cave temples to be found in 
Udayagiri and Kbhandagiri near Bhubaneswar were created. 
That some of these early monuments belonged to the reign 
of Kbaravela is evident from the inscriptions found on 
some’ of them. The sculptures that they bear, provide a 
subject for special study and bring down the history of 
Orissan art to the end of the first century B.C. 

The end of Khiravela’s epoch was followed by a 
dark period of Orissan history during which neither the 
regular political history nor the cultural history of Orissa 
is availgble till we come to the Sailodbhava period in the 
seventh century A.D. Itis hard to believe that during this 
vast period no specimens of art and architecture were 
created in Orissa, but our main difficulty is that certain 
specimens that have been discovered cannot be chronologi- 
cally placed. 

The specimens that have been discovered, noticed 
and assigned to this dark period are the images of Naga 
and Yaksa and certain other Brahmanical gods and godd- 
esses bearing the Gupta and post-Gupta characteristics. The 
Naga and Yaksa images, mainly found in Bhubaneswar, 
have been assigned to the first century A.D.,° and the 
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sculptures bearing the Gupta ang post-Gupta characteristics 
have been supposed to have been created during the Gupta 
supremacy in India,? although, as we have already seen,* 
scholars are not unanimous whether Orissa was ever under 
the dizect rule of the Gupta Emperors. 

“ While tracing the development of art and architec- 
ture in Orissa, we are placed in a better position when we 
come to the seventh century A.D. to which the earliest 
extant temples have been assigned, Both in art and archi- 
tecture they bear post-Gupta characteristics and the inscrip- 
tions found on some of them indicate that they were the 
creations of this age. 

As we have already said,° the Bhauma-Kara period 
in Orissa begins from the second quarter of the eighth 
century A.D. The Bhauma-Kara monuments are, therefore, 
the immediate successors of the above mentioned earliest 
extant temples. The specimens of the Bhauma-Kara art and 
architecture, which are dealt within this chapter cannot be 
placed in a strict chronological order, nor can the names of 
their creators be determined. The name of the builders of 
some later temples, such as the BrahmeSvara, MegheSvara, 
Anantavasudeva at Bhubaneswar and the Jaganndatha 
temple at Puri and the Sun temple at Konarak are known 
from the epigraphic records, but the monuments 3gssigped 
to the Bhauma-Kara period do not provide us with such 
an opportunity.. Traditions crediting the Bhauma-Kara 
monarchs with the building of certain monuments are also 
absent in Orissa. As already observed,® there are, how- 
ever, a few references in the Dhenkanal copper plate grant 
of Tribhuvanamahadevi I and in the Baud plates of 
Prithvimahadevi alios Tribhuvanamahadevi 11 to the mon- 
archs of the dynasty having created innumerable Mathas, 
monasteries, temples and Vihdras.” 

Scholars like R. Chanda,® R,. D. Banerji,° K. C. 
Panigrahi,!®° D. P. Ghosh,i! H. C. Chakladay'® and D. 
Mitra,!? while assigning certain monuments of Orissa, have 
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tried to define their characteristics, which distinguish 
them from the monuments of other periods of Orissan 
history. R. P. Chanda, while dealing with the beautiful 
Buddhist images of Jajpur and of the Udayagiri, Lalitagiri 
and Ratnagiri areas in the Cuttack district, discovered a feav 
inscriptions on them and assigned them to the Bhauma- 
Kara age with the observation that they “may be safely 
attributed to the reigns of Subhakara and his Buddhist 
predecessors” !i*, because some of these images “bear ins- 
criptions in letters of the same type as those used in the 
copper plate grants of Subhakara”.!° The AvalokiteSvara 
image of Khadipada with an inscription referring itself to 
the reign of Subhakaradeva I provides another definite art 
specimen of the age. With these sculptures whose dates 
are thus approximately known on the basis of the epi- 
graphic records occurring on them scholars have made 
further attempts to define the characteristics of the Bhauma- 
Kara art and architecture and to locate them in different 
places of Orissa. K. C. Panigrahi'¢ made an exhaustive 
comparative study of tke Buddhist art motifs of certain 
temples at Bhubaneswar and the Buddhist monuments at 
Udayagiri, Lalitagiri and Ratnagiri of the Cuttack district 
assigneg by R. Chanda to the Bhauma-Kara period and 
came to the conclusion that these temples at Bhubaneswar 
were created during the period of Bhauma-Ka&ra supre- 
macy in Orissa. 

As we have already seen,!” the early members of the 
Bhauma-Kara dynasty were all Buddhists and, therefore, it 
{is natural that the majority of the monuments that can be 
assigned to the early part of their epoch on stylistic or 
epigraphic grounds, are Buddhist in character. Jt can, 
however, be hardly imagined that Brahmanical monuments 
were not created during the period of these early rulers, 
who professed a sort of mixed faith in which Buddhism and 
Brahmanism were strangely amalgamated. Besides, as we 
have already seen,!® some of these rulers supported the 
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re-establishment of the caste system in a proper form. The 
later rulers of the dynasty have represented themselves 
in their charters either as the devotees of Siva or Visnu, 
clearly. indicating that they abandoned the Buddhistic 
faith professed by their earlier predecessors, It is, there- 
fore, natural that the Buddhist and Brahmanical monu- 
ments grew up side by side during the period of Bhauma- 
Kara supremacy. 

As already observed, the Bhauma-Kara monuments of 
Orissa cannot be dealt with in a strict chronological order, 
but can roughly be placed to this epoch. The monuments 
of the period and their characteristics can best be under- 
stood with reference to the major and minor centres of 
their creation. The following were the major centres. 


Jajpur : 

It will be shown subsequently that modern Jajpur 
bearing the name of Viraji and Guhadevapataka or 
Guhesvarapataka was the capital of the Bhauma-Karas.!® 
It is patural that the place was full of temples and images 
created during this age, but unfortunately the temples 
belonging to this period bave not come down to us even in 
their ruined form. However, there are certain survivals in 
the shape of architectural fragments or sculptural speci- 
mens or the basements of the original temples now 
found in various parts of this capital city of the Bhauma- 
Karas. 

Of the antiquarian remains at Jajpur, which can 
safely be assigned to our period, mention may be made 
of the four colossal images at present to be found within 
the compound of the Sub-divisioval Officer. These were 
first noticed by Markham Kittoe®® and were subsequently 
discussed by C. 5S. Banerjea.®! One of them is an image 
of Padmapani which appeared to R. P. Chanda to have 
originally belonged to one of the hills in the Assia range 
of Cuttack district.*® The other three images to be found 
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in the sime compound are the figures of Varaht, Indrani, 
and Camundda, all of which have been badly damaged.”3 
Chauada assigned them to the Bbauma-Kara period. *® 

An inscribed image of Ciamunda found in the close 
neighbourbood of the TrilocaneSvara temple is a'so assigned 
to this epoch on stylistic grounds.®* Besides, the image 
of GaneSsa found within the compound of the Akhandale- 
Svara temple®® has also been placed to our period. 

We have already referred to the MadhaveSvara 
temple, built by Midhbavidevi, queen of Subhikaradeva I, 
which definitely proves that it was an early Bhaume-Kara 
momrument. Of this temple, which is now called Hamse- 
Svara by the people of the area, nothing is now Jeft except 
the plinth and a very small portion of the basement. No 
sculpture originally belonging to the temple can now be 
traced at the site. The other Bhauma-Kara temples at 
Jajpur have also met with the same fate, but their 
survivals here and there can be found in their original 
sites. 

The discovery of Matrika .images and Saiva temples 
at Jajpur clearly suggests that it was a famous centre of 
Saiva #nd Tantric worship, which flourished side by side 


during the period under review. . 


The area of the Udayagiri, Lalitagiri and Ratnagiri : 

The Udayagiri, Lalitagiri and Ratnagiri hills of the 
Assia range in the Cuttack district contain some rich 
Buddhist relics assignable to the Bbhauma-Kara period. The 
area was first visited by C. S. Banerjea ‘in 18693° and tben 
by John Beams in 1875,°” but the first systematic 
exploration of the sites was done by R. Chanda®® and 
H..C. Chakladar,?° who published detailed accounts of tbe 
antiquitiesé of the place. Chanda identified this area with 
the famous Pusi-po-kili or Puspagiri Vibara®° mentioned 
as having been situated in Wu Ch’a or Udra (Orissa) by 
Yuan Chwang,?! but until now po epigraphic record has 
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been discovered to corroborate this identification. On the 
other hand, a large number of clay seals discovered from 
recent excavations at the Ratnagiri clearly bear the legend 
“Sri Ratnagiri Mahavihdra”’.3? Without further evidences 
it will, therefore, be not proper to identify the area with 
the Puspagiri Vihdra of Yuan Chwang’s description. 

Most of the monuments discovered in the area until 
now are of Buddhistic origin and have been assigned to 
the Bhauma-Kara cultural epoch on epigraphic and $stylis- 
tic grounds. The objects that were found by the: scholars 
are the images of the Buddha, Bodhisattva and {pce other 
deities of the Buddhist Mahayana pantheon,?’?® some of 
which have been removed to Cuttack,?#* the Orissa Museum 
Bhubaneswar, Patna Museum, Patna,?? Indian Museum, 
Calcutta,®¢ and Musee Guimet, Paris.?” : 

Among the sculptures of the area, the Buddha and 
‘Bodhisattva images are the most remarkable ones. These 
sculptures, carved of decomposed khondolite in low relief, 
are characterised by simplicity, naturalism and perfect 
equipoise combined witha very high standard of idealistic 
excellence. The transcendental expression of the eyes, the 
modelling of the torso and the schematic arrangements of 
the locks indicate their artistic excellence. 

As the products of the Gupta school and the images 
of the Udayagiri, Lalitagiri and Ratnagiri of the Bhauma 
age possess great iconographical resemblance, scholars 
like Chanda,® 8 and Banerji3? and others found Gupta 
characteristics in these images, But a critical study of the 
images would reveal that they differed to a great extent 
from the Gupta images in general style, although the 
details of both are more or less the same. D. P. Ghosh 
Suggested that the Gupta specimens lacked the bold and 
vigorous conception of their Orissan cougterparts,!° 
which were the products of a local school of Orissa that 
flourished during the time of the Bhauma-Karas. 

The remains of some temples and monastéries 
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alongwith a large number of votive stupas have also been 
excavated in the area under discussion. The temples are 
simple in design except their highly ornamented doorways, 
one of which is now lodged in the Patna Museum.! 
Some of these temples have been assigned to our period on 
stylistic ground. 

The remains of a large brick stiipa have of late been 
excavated by D. Mitra.!? The stiipa was symmetrical in 
plan. ‘‘It was 47 feet square, each side facing a cardinal 
central direction, consisting of five recesses and six projec- 
tions of the latter of which the central two jutted out 
beyond the rest — the facade of the stipa was very care- 
fully executed with chisclled and rubbed bricks, laid in 
mud but having very fine joints, it also bore plaster of shell 
line here and there. No attempt had been made to produce a 
circular effect, except at the extent top level, which had 
wedge-shaped spoke like walls converging towards the 
central round platform, 10’ 10“ in diametre. There was no 
evidence of the prior existence of a Pradaksita patha or 
circumambulatory path at any “level, nor of staircase in 
any direction. No relic of any sort has yet been dis- 
covered. The area around the stiipa contained several 
minor stiipas of varying dimensions and basefortos.- They 
were of khondolite either monolithic or structural, but 
some times also of bricks. Some of these sifpas had, 
on one or all the four faces, figures of Buddha, Tara, 
AvalokiteSvara and sometimes divinities of typical 
Vajrayana pantheon.” #3 

Some of the miniature stupas found around the main 
stiipa at Ratnagiri bear the well known Buddhist Dharani 
Ye dharma hetu prabhava...” in characters of the ninth 
century A.D. and therefore, the Ratnagiri stupa should re 
assigntd té our period. 

We have already observed that the numerous 
Buddbist sculptures of tbe Ratnagiri area, assignable to 
the Bhauma age, have now found place in the Indian 
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Museum, Calcutta, Patna Museum, Patna, Orissa Museum, 
Bhubaneswar and Musee Guimet, Paris. Several Buddhist 
sculptures of this age originally belonging to this area, were 
removed to Cuttack by John Beams, the then Commis- 
sioner of Orissa and they are now to be seen in the Bania 
Sahi of the city?* and in a modern shrine known as 
Solapuama*® in the close vicinity of the Ravenshaw College. 

The existence of a stvpa at Ratnagiri and the disco- 
very of Buddhist images from Udayagiri, Lalitagiri and 
Ratnagiri clearly indicate that the area was a famous seat 
of Buddhist establishment in the Bhauma-Kara period. As 
already observed, the early Bhauma-Kara kings were 
devout Buddhists and extended patronage to Buddhism and 
it is under their patronage that the area of these hills 
fostered a school of art, which was reared up in the tradi- 
tion of the Gupta art that lingered on to a much later 
period in this secluded tract up to a time when the Gupta 
rule in India had become a matter of history. 


Bhubaneswar : 

No temple bearing an epigraph definitely neferring 
itself to the Bhauma-Kara period has been discovered at 
this place, but, as observed earlier, K. C. Panigrahi®® has 
made a comparative study of the art motifs of certain 
temples at Bhubaneswar and those discovered in the 
Ratnagiri, Lalitagiri and Udayagiri area, and has come to 
the conclusion that these temples were erected during the 
Bhauma-Kara cultural epoch. The art motifs of both the 
places having identical features are : 

(a) The images of Nagas holding foliated vases in both 
hands with plain bracelets, pearl necklaces, waist 
chains and canopy of serpent hoods ove; the heads. 

(b) Dvarapalas or doorkeepers starding crosslegged, 

I with their left hands on the staffs placed on the 
ground and right ones on the hips and having 
similar types of ornaments as worn by the Nagas. 
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(c) Avalokitesvara images holding lotus. 

(d) Caitya arches with borders of beads, the Kirtti- 
mukha or griffin, the capitals of the pilasters made 
of foliated vases with lotus bases. 

(e) A pair of pouncing lions, facing cach other and 
with a Kirtti-mulkha in between dropping strings of 
pearls. 

(f) Flying Vidyadharas carrying garlands. 

Besides, he has also noticed in the following items 
certain definite Buddhist influences on the art of these 
Brahmanical temples at Bhubaneswar : 

(i) The occurrence of a tri-ratna symbol superim- 
posed with a lotus and flanked by a deer and a Naga 
(an analogy of the Saranatha device, i.e, a wheel flanked by 
deer) on the pedestal of Lakulisa. 

(ii) The image of Améaghasiddhi with a canopy ot 
seven serpent hoods over its head and holding a ‘vase in 
the left hand and a Japamala iv the right. 

On the basis of this comparative study Panigrahi 
has assigned some temples of Bhubaneswar to the Bhauma- 
Kara, period. He has strengthened his conclusion on the 
basis of an epigraphic evidence provided by a Tantric 
formula incised on the outer face of the right door wall 
of the Vaital temple,*? which agrees to a great extent 
with the characters of the Kbhadipada image inscription 
of Subhakaradeva ‘I’s time? assigned to the eighth cen- 
tury A.D. The temples assigned by Panigrahi to the 
Bhauma-Kara cultural age are the Vaital (Fig. 2), Sisires- 
vara (Fig. 3), Markandesvara (Fig. 4), Talesvara (Fig. 5), 
Mohini (Fig. 6) and UttareSvara (Fig. 7) at Bhubaneswar 
and the VahirangeSvara (Fig. 8) on the top of the Dhauli 
hill, whi ch possess almost identical architectural and 
sculptural features. Of these temples, the first three are 
most important in as much as they are still intact, and they 
bear a wealth of sculptures, facilitating a comparative 


study. In- these temples, a new orientation of the develop- 
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ment of temple architecture is to be discerned. These 
monuments for the first time show the Paficharatna style, 
but the *pagas or pilasters are not found in fully developed 
forms and they appear as flat projections or shallow 
buttresses. In their porches, which are rectangular in 
shape like the earlier temples at Bhubaneswar, the canti- 
Jever principle in forming the roof has been used, which 
is definitely an advanced architectural technique rot to 
be noticed in the porches of the earlicr temp’es of the 
place in which the pillars support the roof. The Parsva- 
dvatas or side deities like GaneSa, Kiarttikcya and Durga 
enshrined in the side niches of these temples were made 
up of two or three blocks of stone unlike the side deities 
of earlier or later temples at Bhubaneswar, which were 
carved out of single blocks of stone. This technique appears 
to have been a peculiar architectural tradition of the 
Bhauma-Kara age. 

Of the miuvor centres of Bhauma-Kara art the follow- 
ing deserve specific mention : 


Kupdari : 


Kupari is situated about forty-two miles to the fiorth- 
west of modern Balasore. John Beams who visited the 
place in 1869, tells us that he saw there Buddhist archi- 
tectural and sculptural remains,#? but K. C. Panigrahi who 
visited it in 1951 found there only two very small Saiva 
temples and one very good image ot Parvati®® which is 
closely similar to the same image to be found on the Saiva 
temples assigned to the Bhauma age. Since the Kompa- 
raka-grama of the Neulpur plate of Subhikaradeva 1 has 
been identified by scholars with Kupiri, we are inclined 
to believe that the ruins at Kupari belopg to the Bhauma- 
Kara cultural epoch. fo ° 


Solampur : 


Solampur taken to be ths same as Salopapura of the 
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Neulpur plate,®! jis situated on the north bank of the river 
Vaitarani in the Balasore district. The Raghunathji tem plc 
of the place houses some Mahayinic nnd Tantrice deitics, 
of which the images of a seated Buddha in Bhiimisparsa- 
mudra and a two armed Tard standing in Tribhanga pose 
may be assigned to our period on stylistic grounds. ® 


Khadipada : 

Khadipada, situated six miles to the north of 
Solampur in the Balasore district, contains some Mahaya- 
nic sculptures of which two colossal images of lord Buddha 
in Bhimisparsamudra (Fig. 9) and Dharma-cakra-pravartana- 
mudra°? and in image of AvalokiteSvara Padmapani 
(Fig. 10) have been removed to the Orissa Museum, 
Bhubaneswar. The images of Lord Buddha are carved out 
of several blocks of stone, a special feature of the Bhauma- 
Kara architectural tradition already noted. The Avalo- 
kiteSvara image bears an inscription of Subhikaradeva 
I’s time,°* which reveals that it was installed by Parama- 
guru Rahularuci. Besides, some Buddha and Bodhisattva 
images now lying at Khadipada can also be assigned to our 
periods 


The Brahman Valley : 

The area of the Brahmani Valley, comprising a major 
portion of the Dhenkanal district, contains some Buddhist 
and Brahmanical remains assignable to this period. 

Of the remains of the area, the colossal Visnu images 
in recumbent posture at Bhimkand and Serang deserve spe- 
cial mention. The Visnu image at Bhimkand measures 41’ 
66” from cap-a-pie while its counterpart at Serang measures 
49’. Though of huge dimensions, the Visnu images under 
discyssiopgare well proportioned and display the superior 
workmanship of the artist. The images have been assigned 
to the ninth century A.D.°® when the Bhauma-Karas were 
ruling in Orissa. 
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The Pascimesvara temple, situated at u distance of 
about tyo miles from Talchergarb, houses an image of 
Dityani Buddha carved out of several pieces of stones. ®® 
As already stated, this technique was a peculiar feature 
of the Bhauma-Kara art tradition, and thcrefore, the 
Dhyani Buddha inside the compound of the PaScimeSvara 
temple can be assigned to the Bhauma-Kara period. 


BaneSsvarandasi : 

BaneSvaranasi, a picturesque hillock in the bed of the 
Mahanadi in the Cuttack district, contains some Buddbist 
relics, of which the figures of a seated Buddha in 
Bhamisparsamudra, Prajnaparamita and Avalokitesvara 
Padmapani can be assigned to our period.” 


The Praci Valley : 


D. Mitra assigned the Varahi temple at Chaurasi 
(Fig. 11) in the Praci Valley of the Puri district to a period 
latter than the ParaSsuramesvara temple at. Bhubaneswar 
and earlier than MukteSvara at the same place®® assigned 
to the seventh and tenth century A.D. respectively, 
obviously referring to the ninth century A.D. and” falling 
within the Bhauma epoch. 


Baud : 


Baud, a sub-divisional town of the Phulbani district, 
was a famous centre ot Buddhism in the early medieval 
period. A colossal image of Buddha seated in Bhiimispar- 
samudra (Fig. 12) and built in section, now found near the 
palace of the Raja of Baud, has been assigned by scholars 
to the Bhauma period.’’ Besides, some Buddhist and 
Tantric images found inside the compound of the 
Rimesvara temple at the same place and contsinirtg the 
Buddhist dharani in characters of eighth and ninth cen- 
turies A.D., can also be assigned to our period. 

The Siddhesvara and Nilamadhava temples at 
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Gandharadi (Figs? 13, 14); situated about 12 miles to the 
north-west of Baud, can be assigned to our period on the 
ground that the Jagamohazas or porches of both the temples 
closely resembles the porches of the Vaital and Sisire- 
$svara at Bhubaneswar. ia 

Apart from the minor centres mentioned above, the 
art remains of the Bhauma-Karez age are also found at 
Hindotl and Talmut in the Dhenkanal district, and at 
Salepur, DharmaSala and Kendrapara in the Cuttack 
district. 

The above short survey shows that the Bhauma- 
Kara period was marked by a prolific growth of art and 
architecture of which numerous survivals are found in 
different parts of Orissa. The art tradition of the age was 
influenced by Buddhism, Saivism and Tantrism which 
formed a strange amalgam. 
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Epilogue 
In the preceding pages, we have traced the political 
history of the Bhauma-Karas alongwith the cultural 
history of the period. It is better to say a few words 
by way of epilogue about the achievements of the 
dynasty. 


As observed earlier, the post-Khiaravela history of 
Orissa is characterised by political uncertainty and foreign 
domination. This ended with the rise of the Bhauma-Karas 
to power, who ruled independently over the entire coastal 
regions of Orissa for more than two centuries (C. 736 A.D.- 
945 A.D.). Their long rule gave geographical unity to the 
tract now known as Orissa. The Somavarmsis who followed 
them united the Upper-Mahanadi valley with the kingdom 
of the Bhauma-Karas and thus completed the unification 
of Orissa. 


The Bhauma-Karas were powerful rulers, They 
started chbeir rule over a small principality and in duc 
course of time carved out a big kingdom. In spite of 
their defeats at the hands of the Rashtrakutas afd Palas, 
they maintained their sovereign status till the end. The 
sovereign status of the rulers is brought out by the state- 
ment of the Arab geographers that they did not consider 
any other power superior to themselves and by an inde- 
pendent era introduced by them and used in their own 
records and in the records of their contemporaries and 
feudatories such as the Bhafijas, Tungas, Sulkis, Nandas, 
Nalas and Eastern Gangas of Svetaka. Further the epi- 
thets assumed by them prove that they were sovereign 


Ld 
rulers. 
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We have seen that five widowed queens and a daugh- 
ter of the ruling monarchs of this dynasty ruled with full 
regal status and four of them ruled in regular succession. 
The accession of as many as six female rulers in a single royal 
family is an unprecedented event in Indian history. The 
real ‘causes of this uncommon phenomenon are not 
known. 


The two succession disputes, one of which caused the 
death of a ruling member of the dynasty at the hands of a 
foreign power, are unfortunate events in the history of 
the Bhauma-Karas. This not only caused dissensions among!’ 
the members of the dynasty but also led to the decline of 
their power. 


The Bhauma rulers adopted a well developed system 
of administration for promoting the moral and material 
progress of the kingdom. Their rule witnessed a spirit of 
harmony and tolerance among different religious sects 
which imbibed each others principles and formed a 
strange amalgam. The “ religious harmony continued 
through the ages, culminating finally in a synthesised faith 
i.e. the Jagannatha cult. 


Io the field of art and architecture, the Bhauma epoch 
surpassed all other previous ages. A number of temples, 
monasteries and Viharas were built during this period 
under the patronage of the Bhauma rulers. Advanced 
techniques were employed in tbe field of architecture. 
The sculptures of the period received a new treatment and 
easily distinguished themselves from the art products of 
other periods. It is for the first time in the history of 
Orissan art that erotic images in various voluptuous poses 
madc their appearance. This innovation IJ@ier became 
an important item of art reaching the climax on the walls 
of the Sun temple at Konarak. 
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The age was also famous for maritime trade and 
commerce. We know from the descriptions of the Arab 
geographers that the Bhauma kingdom had brisk maritime 
trade with countries in the Indian archipelago. Besides, 
Orissa during this period bad cultural contacts with 
foreign countries. This is borne out by the fact that a 
ruler of the dynasty presented an autographed manuscript 
to the Emperor of China. 


From the above facts it is clear that Bhauma rule was 
an important epoch in Orissan history as it witnessed great 
changes in the domains of art, religion and culture. 
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’GUHADEVAPATAKA OR GUHESVARAPATAKA 


Guhadevapiataka! or Guhesvarapataka occurring in 
the earlier and later copper plate charters of the dynasty 
respectively, are identical and have been identified by 
scholars with modern Jajpur in the Cuttack district. As 
already stated,? the Bhauma-Karas had established their 
capital at this place. There is a difference of opinion 
among scholars as to its exact location. The views of 
different scholars in this connection are given below. 

Some scholars are of opinion that Guhadevapataka 
or GuheSsvarapitaka probably derived its name from 
Guhasiva,3 mentioned in the Ceylonese chronicle 
‘DathavamSa’ as the king of Kalinga and a devout wor- 
shipper of the sacred tooth relic of Lord Buddha. The 
origin and derivation of the name of the capital from 
Guhasiva as suggested by them appears quite probable in 
view of the fact that the terms GuhaSiva, Gubadeva and 
GuhesSvara are similar. 

The identification of Guhbadevapataka or Gutesvara- 
pitaka with Jajpur is reinforced by the Badakhemandi 
plate of Jayavarmadeva of Svetaka,* which states that the 
donor was a feudatory of the Bhauma-Kara monarch 
Sivakaradeva I Unmattasimba who had his residence at 
Viraja or Jajpur. It is further strengthened by the evi- 
dences supplied by the Chauresi plate of Sivakaradeva II,° 
which states that the grant was written and heated by 
Harivardhana, a resident of Viraja. As already observed,® 
the heaters and writers of the royal charters were 
residing in the capital and hence, Harivardbana can be 
presumed to have been a resident of the capitad Viraja or 
Jajpur. 

B. Misra, located the Bhauma capital at Godhanes#- 
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Hh a village in the suburbs of Jajpur, with the 
é Pp lon that the term Godhane$svara is a corruption of 
GuheSvara.” The view of Misra is unconvincing ,as 
GodhanesSvara and GuheSvara are two different names. 

K. C. Panigrahi, on the other hand, has located it at 
Guhira Tikira, about five miles to the north of Jajpur,® 
on the ground that it is situated in the close neighbourhood 
of Khadipada, the place from where a number of Buddhist 
images have been found, including an image of Avaloki- 
teSvara Padmapani bearing an inscription of Subhikara- 
deva V’s time. He further stated that Guhira is a corrup- 
tion of GuheSsvara and that Guhira Tikira was a part of 
the Viraja Ksetra which extended over Patica-Krosa or 
ten miles. 

The view of Panigrahi appears urtenable due to some 
topographical reasons. Guhira Tikira is situated about 
five miles to the north of Jajpur across the river Vaitarani 
and is not within the bounds of Viraja, which is situated 
on the southern bank of the river. Moreover, Guhira does 
not appear to be a corruption of* Guhesvara as in Orissa 
the term Guhira or Gohiri or Gohira denotes a track meant 
for the nassage of the cattle. It can safely be believed that 
Guhira Tikira was a religious establishment as it ig situated 
near Khadipada, which yiélded: a number of Buddhist 
images. But no trace of any secular building like a palace 
or fort has yet been discovered there. Therefore, the view 
of Panigrahi that Guhira Tikira represents the site of the 
Bhauma-Kara capital cannot be accepted. 

The Hamsesvara temple inscription of Madhavidevi,® 
queen of Subhakaradeva I, supplies us with some evidences 
for determining the exact location of the Bhauma capital. 
It reveals that she built a temple named MadhaveSvara, 
dug a tank gpd opened a market nearby. The site, where 
the ruins of the MadhaveSvara temple are found, is 
situated on the southern bank of river Vaitarani and is 
not far off from the Viraja temple and hence it can be 
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suggested that the queen did all these public works inside 
the capital. At present a big mound containing some 
ancient remains and locally called Rijanagara is to be 
found at a distance of half a mile from the temple site. 
Riajanagara means palace and, therefore, the site repre- 
sents the capital city Guhadevapataka or GuheSsvarapataka, 
established in the vicinity of Viraja or Jajpur. 
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Indrani, 133 

Indraratha, 78 
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Kanauj, 10 
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Kantasaranagari, 93 

Kanteda, 94 
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Fig. 1. The Royal Seal of the Bhauma-Kara Queen Dandi- 
mahadévi with a legend “‘Srimad Dandimahadévyah” 
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Fig. 2. Vaital Temple, BHUBANESWAR 
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Fig. 3. Sisiresvara Temple—BHUBANESWAR. 
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Fig. 4. MarkandeSvara Temple—BHUBANESWAR. 
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Fig. 5. Taleévara Temple—BHUBANESWAR. 
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Fig. 7. Uttaresvara Temple—BHUBANESWAR. 
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Fig. 8. VahirangeSsvara Temple, DHAULI-BHUBANESWAR. 
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Fig. 9. Buddha in Bhamisparsa-mudra from Khadipada, 
Orissa Museum, BHUBANESWAR. 
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Fig. 10. AvalokiteSvara Padmapani from Khadipada, 
Orissa Museum, BHUBANESWAR. 
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Fig. 12. Buddha in Bhimisparsamudra, BALDY: 
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Fig. 13. Siddhé§vara and Nilaméadhava Temples, 
FRONT VIEW, GANDHARADI. 
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Fig. 14. Siddhésvara and Nil 
BACK VIEW, GANDHARADI. 
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